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For the Companion. 
THE FUGITIVE. 

“{s Senor Valdas at home?” 

These words were spoken by a black servant, 
at the door of Senor Valdas’ villa, a beautiful 
and commodious edifice, which stood, surround- 
ed by its.plantation, in the western part of the 
jsland of Cuba. 

“Why, Pedro!” exclaimed the one addressed, 
—a bright-eyed mulatto boy, of about fourteen 
years of age, who stood on the piazza; “what 
brought you here? Yes, the senor is at home; 
but what brought you here?” 

Pedro looked all about him, in a mysterious 
manner. 

“[ brought the horse over that my master sold 
him,” he said; and then, suddenly lowering his 
voice, added, in a whisper,— 

“Ig Nina about?” 

The boy pointed to some huts in the distance, 
regarding Pedro at the same time with an eager 
glance of curiosity. 

“The old place?” asked Pedro, in a whisper. 

The boy nodded. 

“Why?” he asked, looking furtively around. 
“Any news of Jose?” 

“He’s safe,” said Pedro; ‘New York.” 

The boy’s face beamed with joy. 

“And now,” said Pedro, “tell Senor Valdas 
that I’ve brought the horse.” 

In a few minutes Senor Valdas came down. 
Pedro attended to his business, and then went 
strolling, with apparent carelessness, about the 
plantation. 

Inthe course of his wanderings he approached 
aplace where a number of women were picking 
coffee. To these he seemed an old acquaintance, 
and was received with exuberant welcomes. He 
satdown near one of them, a tall, well-formed 
young woman, darker than mulattoes generally 
are, but with their other characteristics. 

She was graver and more quiet than the oth- 
ers, and there was a stern and determincd ex- 
pression in her face, which contrasted greatly 
with the careless merriment of her companions. 

Pedro sat near this one, and, watching his 
opportunity, quickly turned to her, as the rest 
were laughing over some jest, and said, in a 
hurried whisper,— 

“News from Jose!” 

The woman started, but instantly resumed 
her occupation. 

After a time, she arose and went away toward 
one of the huts. Pedro chatted for a few mo- 
ments longer, and then, going in a roundabout 
direction, walked carelessly towards the same 
hut, and entered it. 

“What news have you?” she asked, as Pedro 
entered. 

“He’s waiting for you.” 

“Where?” 

“At Moreno Cove. Little Diego is with him.” 

“Little Diego! Ah!’ and the woman clasped 
her hands in joy. 

“Listen! Little Diego came up to our plan- 
tation, two weeks ago, to fitid me. Jose could 
not leave the boat. Diego gave me this, from 
his father, for you, and they want you to come 
to them.” 

Saying this, Pedro drew a pistol from his 
Pocket, and handed it to Nina. 

“Jose got a boat in Jamaica, and he and 
Diego have been hiding about the coast for 
weeks, You know the way to Moreno Cove. 
Go first to our plantation, then take a path as 
far as the ruined church, and then through the 
forest, to the right of the pointed hill, which 
You see from the church. That hill is just beside 
the cove,” 

“Will you go, too?” 

“No. Pll wait here, and try and send them 
in another direction when they find out. Now 
= know all. Will you try it?” 

‘Try it!” repeated the woman, with a stern 
smile. “I go this night. God bless you! My 
husband and my boy are waiting forme. I go 


“God help you, then, Nina!” said Pedro. “I'll 
do what I can.” 

With these words he retreated, and strolled 
about as before. : 

The next.morning Nine was mot to bu found 
in her hut. A great outcry was raised, and 
search made in all directions. It was soon 
known that she must have run away. 

Senor Valdas was his own overseer, and was 
a brutal, passionate man. His rage on this 
occasion knew no bounds. Strangely enough, 
although he saw Pedro, yet his suspicions did 
not reston him. He thought that some of the 
others had been concerned in it. 

Pedro did not push himself forward at all, but 
contented himself with watching all that tran- 
spired, and in rejoicing over every minute that 
was wasted in unnecessary delay, or in a false 
search. 

At last Valdas, unable to find any traces of 
the woman, sent fora blood-hound. To get one 
took a good hour. 

“She'll be at the ruined church by this time,” 
said Pedro to himself. “If she finds the boat, and 
they keep a good lookout for her, she won’t be 
caught.” 

Valdas set out with a party on horseback, fol- 
lowing the hound. The fierce animal soon took 
scent, and ran rapidly along the tracks of the 
fugitive, with the horsemen at his heels. 

Meanwhile, through all that night, the fugi- 
tive had fled, led on by the strong love of lib- 
erty, and the deep yearning of a wife and mother 
after those dearest to her on earth. 

Three years before, Jose had made his escape, 
with his little son, Diego, and had never been 
heard of since. Before he left, he had promised 
to come for her, and she had lived on in the 
hope of once more seeing him. 

But the months and the years had passed on, 
without a word. Now, at last, the moment had 
come, and it was he himself who stood waiting 
for her, with her son, at the end of her journey. 

Stimulated by such thoughts as these, she 
hurried on. The road was rough, and the trav- 
elling fatiguing; yet she did not dare to stop, 
all through the night, and, in the morning, 
reached the little church which Pedro had men- 
tioned. 

Here, at last, she rested for a few minutes, so 
as to get fresh strength, and consider her path- 

way. 

Just before her, there was a descent in the 
ground, and beyond this, over the tops of the 
forest trees, she saw the pointed hill, whi-h she 
knew to be the one to which she had been di- 
rected. 

But a few minutes sufficed to her, in that 
moment of hope and suspense, and then she 





this night.” 
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The trees grew loftily overhead ;-beneath them 
were vines and creepers, which entangled her 
feet, and the fallen trunks of other trees, which 
delayed her. The forest was not so dense with 
vnderbrush as some of those in the more north- 
ern zone, but the gigantic wild grasses which 
grew liere, and the fallen palm leaves which lay 


The animal sprang forward. Valdas, looking 
only at his victim, did not notice a huge creeper 
that hung across his path; and, as the horse 
leaped, the man’s neck was brought, with ter- 
rific violence, against it. 

He was torn from the back of his horse, and 
fell, head first, to the ground. 

The woman waited a moment, and, as the 
horse came along, caught him, sprang into the 
saddle, and rode toward the shore. The boat 
was but a little distance off. They saw and 
recognized her, and, in a few moments, she was 
on board, and enfolded in the arms of her hus- 
band and son. 

When the servants reached the place where 
Valdas lay, they found him senseless. Further 
pursuit was impossible, and so they bore him to 
the nearest plantation. By the time they reached 
it, the boat was far out at sea, on its way to a 
place of safety. 

——_+oe—_—__—. 
For the Companion. 
DAVY’S PURSE. 

“It’s getting dark, eh, Davy ?” 

“No, granther, not yet.” 

“Very cold, then.” 

“Not very, granther.” 

It was cold, though, that December afternoon, 
for there was no fire in the room, and no place 
for one; attic lodgers were not expected to want 
fire, and Davy had been only the moment be- 
fore scraping the frost from the window. pane, 
to get a clearer view into the street. 

But short as the days were, it was not yet 





about, formed a difficult pathway. 

Overhead grew great vines, such as the jas- 
min and clematis, which in our country adorn 
the garden walls; but here, stimulated by the soil 
and climate, grow into enormous dimensions, 
extending themselves, as great ropes, from tree 
to tree. 


The journey was long and most exhausting, | 
* > 


but she toiled on, and at last, late in the day, 
stood on the side of the hill. 

There was an opening here in the trees, and 
she could look down the other side. O, joy! 
was not that the blue sea gleaming beneath her, 
not two miles away? O, bliss! was not that a 
little sail-boat, which shone so white upon the 
waters, not far from shore? It was. There they 
were—her husband and son—waiting for her! 

For a moment she fell on her knees, and then, 
rising once more, she hurried onward. 

But now, a sound struck her ear from afar, 
which chilled her blood. It was a sound—terri- 
ble—unmistakable! and it came to her like the 
voice of death. 

For a moment her limbs seemed paralyzed, 
and then she hurried frantically onward. 

Yet but for a little distance; for now the 
sounds were repeated, and the steps of the pur- 
suer were heard between the cries. Flight was 
impossible. 

She stopped and turned. One thing remained. 
She took the pistol from her bosom, and stood 
at bay. The wood resounded with the baying 
of the hound, mingled with the shouts of its 
master. " 

At last the dog burst into view. He saw her 
at ence, and, with a cry, came leaping towards 
her, foam on his mouth, and his eyes blazing 
with fury. 

But the woman stood still. She took aim with 
a steady hand. The dog bounded forward. A 
loud report echoed through the forest, and the 
huge animal, with a sharp cry, fell dead. 

With a yell of rage, a horseman, who was fol- 
lowing the dog, now galloped towards her. It 
was Senor Valdas, whose companions being 
mounted on inferior horses, had to lag far be- 
hind. With fierce imprecations, he dashed for- 
ward to where the woman stood, with her 
empty pistol in her hand. 

Thus far he had come without difficulty 
through the entangled forest. But now, rage 
had deprived him of his usual coolness and cau- 





plunged into the forest, toward the hill. 


tion. He drove his spurs deeper into his horse. 


growing dark, except to the clouded eyes of the 
}old man. They had seen many hard and bitter 
| times in this life; but now the veil that had so 
long hung between them, and” the pleasant 
| things that lay beyond, were falling away, and 
| dropping slowly down upon the things at hand, 
so that he could not-see them clearly any more. 
“Come closer to me, Davy.”’ 
| Davy turned from the window, and came to 
| the old man’s bed. It was only because he 
could not bear to sec a strange sort of shadow 
| that had gathered upon his face that day, that 
he left him. 

“You're quite sure it’s not falling dark?” 

“No, granther; it’s only afternoon.” 

“Humph! then, Davy I’ve got a word to say 
to you. It’s wonderful dark to me, but I know 
what it all means. It’s been along, cold day, 
but the night has come at last, and I shall wake 
in the morning, where it’s warm and bright. 
Warm and bright, Davy,—do you hear? Warm 
and bright, 1 say. But that was not what L 
wanted to tell you—don’t let me forget. 

“T have done the best I could for you while I 
was here. I’ve taught you to be honest, and 
true, and to persevere, and to look to Heayen 
for good gifts. I’ve been like a miser, saving 
and planning for you—liké a miser. Every day 
I ve saved time and watched opportunities to 
teach you these things. A good inheritance, 
but not money. You'll have to work that out 
of it, for you can’t get through the world with- 
out. I’ve tried td lay up both for you, but times 
have been hard. Are you there, Davy? It’s 
darker, still. Bring the purse, and let us see.” 

“The purse, a rusty wallet, was produced from 
under a broken board in the floor. 

“Have you gotit? Is there any thing in it?” 

Davy opened it, and scrutinized the contents. 

“Yes, granther—there’s a hole.” 

The old man nodded. 

“Then you'll have to draw on the other, 
Davy—you’ll have to draw on the other;” and 
asmile passed over his face. For this was a 
quotation from former and happier days, when 
Davy had seen his grandfather working away 
at plans and projects, frequently clouded with 
discouragements, and sometimes carried on in 
the face of a very low state of funds,—but the 
old man’s motto always was, “Don’t give up; 
persevere.” . 

And when days were darkest, and they scarce- 
ly knew where the next loaf of bread was to 
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come from, he would pat Davy on the shoulder 
and say,— 

“Never mind, my boy, don’t give up. If 
your purse is low, draw on your perseverance;” 
and then laugh so gayly at his own joke, that 
they were both quite cheered up, until, as was 
always true, the reward came at last. 

But sickness and trouble had changed all 
those times, and now the old man’s work was 
done, and Davy was to begin his alone. 

“Now, Davy, I’ve told you all I have to leave 
you. Hold on to it. Never give up. Don’t 
forget. If your purse is low—are you there, 
still? It’s growing lighter, but I don’t see you— 
lighter, brighter. Davy, we’ve been poor, here, 
sometimes, but I’m going where the streets are 
paved with gold. It's trodden under foot, there, 
Davy, trodden under foot. You can follow on. 
O, a great deal lighter, and still I don’t see you. 
But I see the others! Yes, yes, the others! 
Good-by, Davy!’ 

When the old man was gone, the world seemed 
empty cnough at first to Davy; but he soon 
found that to be a great mistake, and that it 
was, on the contrary, very full,—full of wants, 
and plans to meet them; of work for those who 
could do it, and poverty for those who couldn’t; 
comfortable things for those who could take care 
of themselves, and hard knocks for those who 
failed to do it. So he set to work to decide 
where he should take his own stand, and how he 
should manage to keep it. 

A boot black at the corner of the street wanted 
to sell out, but he would not take less than fifty 
cents. 

Davy kept a sharp lookout, and picked up 
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some odd job every day; but every day lodging 
must be paid for, and, most inconvenient of all, 
every day he must have something to eat. 

He had sewed up the hole in the wallet, but 
the money seemed to slip out all the same, fast- | 
er than he could put itin. “But never give up,” 
he would say, as he looked into the empty wal- 
let; “if your purse is low, draw on your perse- 
verance,” and worked away with good courage. 
' One day he watched in vain until twilight, 
for a chance to turna penny. Just then a gen- 
tleman going down to the ferry, asked Davy to 
carry his valise. Davy seized the valise and the 
opportunity together, and, running on behind, 
was somehow drawn into telling of his ambi- 
tion and his difficulties. 

' “Tf Lonly get that stand,” he went on, “and 
Tam determined that I will, I shall get money 
enough after awhile to buy a new suit, and take 
time to look around. Who knows but I may 
get a place as errand boy in a store, and then, 
after awhile, | might come to be a porter, or even 
aclerk; and then, who knows but I might even 
come to be a merchant! Perhaps I may bea 
rich merchant, some day, or even a great man. 
I’m told there is a president of a bank in this 
city, who was a poor boy once. Who knows 
but I may get to be president of a bank, some 


day? But I must get that fifty cents, first. 
Never give up.” 
* The gentleman smiled, and the people walk- 


ing on before, looked over their shoulders and 
smiled, also; but Davy never heeded, in his 
earnestness about the future, and ran on with its 
possibilities, until they reached the boat. 

The gentleman looked sharply at him, as he 
took his valise from his hand. 

‘ “There’s half your fifty cents,” he said; “if 
you’re in earnest, you'll work out the rest.” 

What’s well begun is half done, and it was 
not many days before Davy was a bootblack, 
nor a great while longer before he began to look 
about for the next round in the ladder. But 
nobody wanted an errand boy, and the presiden- 
cy of the bank seemed no nearer. 

* “Don’t give up, Davy,” he said; “if your 
purse don’t help you, draw on your persever- 
ance.” 

One day a foot was placed upon his block, 
and Davy pounced upon it without stopping to 
look higher. He brushed until he heard over 
his head,— 

“QO, it’s you, is it? 
step in advance. 


So you have made the first 
Ilow is it about the bank ?” 

It was the gentleman who had crossed the 
ferry. 

Davy shook his head. 

“Nobody wants an errand boy yet; but never 
give up.” 

“I want one, then,” said the gentleman; “come 
to me to-morrow.” 

So Davy stepped up to the next round, and 
began again. 

It was slow work, sometimes; but whenever 
his purse or his prospects got low, there was al- 
ways the old man’s inheritance to draw from, 
and it never failed. 

“Success in the world is a hard thing,” said a 
gentleman, one day, years afterward, as he took 


| first rate in that grate. 





“They reckon you a successful man. 
ask how you laid the foundation?” 

“An empty purse and a good motto,” replied 
the president; “‘next to that, fifty cents anda 
bootblack’s stand.” Z. H. R. 
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For the Companion. 


We should never laugh at the dress or the 
language of. the poor and ignorant; but if rich 
people, with every opportunity to improve their 
minds, will make themselves laughing-stocks, I 
don’t know as it is a sin to laugh at their folly. 

Years ago, when I was young, I visited a 
school-friend, whose elegant home contrasted 
very strongly with my own, a modest parsonage. 

The family were wealthy, and had long lived 
well, but they had only recently moved into a 
very grand house, which the old lady thought 
was too good to use, and of the splendors of 
which she was never weary of talking. 

It was a chilly March evening that I arrived. 
and not a fire was there in the house. The wind 
blew, and the sleet dashed against the panes, 
and we all sat in the dining-room, which was 
covered with a white oil-cloth, just marked off 
with gray, sufficiently to make it look, as cer- 
tainly it felt, like a cracked ice-pond. 

“Madam” comforted us with the hint that 
there was a strong fire in the kitchen, which 
ought to heat two floors; and also encouraged 
us with the remark that “the hot tea, which 
would be up in just twenty minutes, would 
steam us up.” 

A bright boy coming in, hinted—the girls 
knew better than do it—thata “fire would feel 
” 

“Yes, I guess it would!” cried the mother, 
laughing scornfully; ‘and we should pay for it 
by smokin’ up that are beautiful soap-stone, 
and never git it white ag’in! Just so much boys 
knows about things,” she said. “Of course, 
them elegant grates wasn’t made to be burnt 
up!” 

I suggested that such a fine house should 
have a furnace. 

“A furnace? I guess it has; one that cost 
over five hundred dollars! We shall have to 
burn it next winter; but movin’ in in the spring, 
I thought I’d keep clear of furnace dust one six 
months; though I have ’most froze this last 
week. I’ve sot, much of the time, with a hot 
brick to my feet, and a shawl round my shoul- 
ders, in the sun,” said madam. 

Our shivering suggested, by way of contrast, 
hot countries, to which we all felt a sudden de- 
sire to emigrate, when the woman at once spoke 
of her nephew, John Clement, who had “just 
returned from them broilin’ parts, where the 
meat and potatoes is sot out on a fence, and 
cooks themselves.” 

“1 declare!” she exclaimed, just as the puffing 
tea-pot was brought in, and we looked for the 
first time with envy on a red-faced cook, “I was 
nonplushed when John called, this afternoon, 
he shook so! Nora was up, dressing herself; so 
I took him into the kitchen, and he said it was 
worth all the rest of the house. Here, Nora, set 
them are things down here, and fetch on the 
cakes, quicker than you can say Jack Rob’son!”’ 

The face of my young friend grew crimson. 
What a shame that an amiable daughter should 
ever have to blush for a mother’s deficiencies, 
either in intelligence or in taste. 

The mother should be the pride of the house, 
and may so be, even if her early advantages have 
been limited, if she but impreve her time, ruf- 
fling less, and reading more. 

“Is John glad to get back?” asked my young 
friend of her mother. 

“I bet he is!” exclaimed madam. “He says 
them countries is full and runnni’ over of all 
manner of live critters. He says he’s often had 
critters with hundreds of legs—velocipedes, or 
something like that—creep up into his room, 
and between his sheets; and they serve up 
stuffed rats, that you wouldn’t know from pig- 
eons, and make stews of kittens. Must be 
cheap livin’ out there.” 

Every knife and fork was laid down, and each 
of the young folks was trying to swallow what 
was already in the mouth, when the school-boy, 
braver than the others, cried,— 

“Oo, mother, save the rest for dessert, and 
let’s talk about the weather!” 

“You’re mighty dainty, for a fellow that can 
eat board-nails when you’re hungry!” exclaimed 

the mother, laughing. 

“Well,” she continued, “between the nigger 
natives, and the rats, and the velocipedes, John 
was glad enough to get off! He come round about 
by the way of that new country. What do you 
call it?” she asked, addressing her daughter. 

“I don’t know, mother.” (This was years 
ago, when California was not as well known as 
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“Why, you know, Sam. That place where 
they go after the gold fever—where Mr. Cusick 
made his money,” suggested the old lady. 
“California,” said Sam. 

“No; it begins with an 8. Sans—Sas—Sassa- 
parilla, aint it?” 

“San Francisco, do you mean, mother?” asked 
the daughter, with a crimson face. 

“Yes, yes, that’s it. I declare, there’s so 
many of these new towns springing up out 
West, a body can’t keep the run on ’em, ’less 
they go to school, and keep a geography in 
their hands every blessed minute. , 

“They say them legislators get together, and 
vote themselves big pay, and then make new 
towns and new laws, and tax poor widders like 
me, to support ’em and make ’em rich. 

“The Constitution of the United States says 
that ‘taxation and representation is tyranny,’ 
and I agree with’em. I’ve never paid taxes yet, 
without protestin’ ag’in ’em, and [ never will!” 
“I guess you’ve got ahead of the Constitution 
this time, mother!” cried Sam, laughing. 

“Sam, you’re too wise, entifely,” replied mad- 
am, with a patronizing smile. ‘The Constitu- 
tion and I was both trottin’ before you was 
born! Taxes is the meanest kind of oppression, 
’cause it don’t give you a chance to refuse it.” 

I ventured to remark that the expenses of 
government were great, and the only way to 
meet them was by taxation, and that that was 
the way the people themselves had devised. 
“No, no, child,” said madam, “that aint so. 
I’m a property hold, and I never desired ’em to 
tax me, and, what’s more, I never will, neither.” 

The conversation turned on the emigration of 
foreigners, as greatly increasing taxes for sup- 
port of paupers, criminals, &c. Mention was 
made of the pope, and something he had just 
said or done, as reported by a recent correspond 
ent from Rome. 

The old lady looked up in incredulous sur- 
prise. 

“When on ’arth was that?” she asked. 

“That came by the last steamer,” I replied. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “do tell me if the pope 
is alive yet!” 

“Certainly, madam.” 

“Goody gracious!’ she cried, throwing up 
both hands; “what a tremendous old fellow he 
must be! He was frainin’ the Catholics in 
Rome and everywhere else when I was a little 
small gall, and he was an old fellow then. He 
must be at least a hundred and fifty.” 

This was too much; and Sam, whose reverence 
was very small, threw himself back in his chair, 
laughing, and erying,— 

“Why, mother, didn’t you know that the 
king never dies?” 

“He does, too,” said the old lady, coloring 
deeply ; for she saw by our faces that something 
was wreng. “Kings and popes dies like other 
men. Don’t the Bible say— 

“<The great, the high, the reverend head, 
Must lie as low as ours?’ 

“But whether kings, or popes, or politicioners 
‘lives or dies, the taxes goes on, growin’ bigger 
and bigger, year after year, and I’m sick on ’em. 

“You have the best place up country,” she 
added, “‘where you can get all your things for the 
raisin’ of ’em. Beside gettin’ ’em for nothin’, I 
like wild strawberries ten times better than tame 
ones; and the wild flowers I used to pick when 


than the civilized ones we buy in hot-houses. 
Who sees to the gardens,—your father, or you 
young folks?” 

“My grandfather takes that as his recreation,” 
I answered,“‘and enjoys it very much.” 


and lived with you.” 


cheerfal companion and helper.” 
Sam screamed out, laughing, and said,— 


shed or a barn.” . 


said,— 


houses in the city. 
to see every thing that’s goin,’ dead and alive. 


aint it. 





I was a child, in the woods, was lots handsomer 


“O, yes,” she remarked; “I remember my 
daughter told me, after she visited you, that 
your grandfather was a dilapidated minister, 


“He is superannuated,” I remarked, ‘fas the 
world judges; but he is in his prime to us, as a 


Here my young friend blushed again, and 
“Mother speaks of him as if he were an old 


My friend’s kind eyes reproved Sam’s disre- 
spect, but the mother, taking no notice of him, 


“T hope you’ll have a nice time while you’re 
here, for it isn’t every day that girls from the 
country gets a chance to visit such genteel 
My children shall take you 


“There’s a man here now, lecturin’ about 
them parts that the world was made in,—India, 
The Herald says he’s got all sorts o’ 
cur osities, that he fetched with him,—sculptu- 
aries, and sarcophaguses, and some of the na- 
tives that they preserved to keep ’em from dyin’, 
thousands o’ years ago, and that they’re as 


0’ course, that’s a lie, got up to make money. 
They may find fools to believe that Joseph ang 
Pharaoh’s servants is here in New York 
walkin’ about in petticoats, and talkin’ their 
heathen gibberish, and selling corn, but | aint 
ene of ’em.” 

Again the daughter blushed, and Sam gave 
vent to peals of laughter. 

“O, mother,” he cried, “that’s too rich! The 
Herald says ‘these mummies were embalmed 
when Joseph was at the head of Pharaohs ger. 
vants, selling corn in time of the famine,’ ” 
“Sam, shut up there!” cried madam; “do yoy 
think I can’t read?” 

“You didn’t read very sharp this time,” rp. 
plied the pert boy; “but if you’ll give me aV,lll 
buy tickets for the whole crew of us—you ang 
all—and we’ll go down and have a chat with 
Pharaoh’s folks this afternoon, and, on the way 
home, I’ll take you all into Contoit’s garden, 
and treat you to ice-cream. I’m the boy to take 
you round, only keep me in money.” 

“It’s no easy job to keep you im money.” 
replied his mother, looking proudly on hin, for 
she was not too ignorant to see that her children 
were both intelligent and bright. 

The only literature that madam ever meddlaj 
with was that contained in the New York Herald 
and Sun, then small penny papers; but to these 
she was faithful. 

The tortures my young friend endured that 
evening were but the beginning of what she 
suffered during the two weeks of my visit. She 
was always respectful and affectionate towanis 
her mother; so that, while I pitied her sincerely, 
I saw, even then, the buds of the sweet graces 
that have, since then, matured into a beautifal 
and useful character. J. D.C. 





For the Companion. 
THE LOST WILL. 

: By Clara Vance. : 

“You are very fond of that picture, Mr. Sou- 
they.” 
So said a beautiful girl, entering the splendid 
reception-room where a young man stood gaz 
ing upon a lovely child-face, enclosed within a 
massive frame. 

“Tam charmed with it;” and young Southey 
turned round hastily, bowing to the speaker. 
A rarely intellectual face was his, full of the 
manly vigor. ° 

“The picture has.a fascination for me,I be 
lieve, which I cannot explain,” he said. “I 
never expect to sec its counterpart, but I should 
like to know if there is one, or is it one of those 
exquisite dream-faces that artists sometimes 
fashion when under inspiration ?” 

“QO, it’s no dream-face,” said Eugenie Gray, 
“but a cousin of mine. I never met her often, 
but papa has. She is still living, I believe, but 
they're dreadfully common.” 

“They ?” 

“[ mean my cousin and her mother, Aunt 
Stanley. The last time we heard of them they 
were dreadfully reduced, actually taking in slop- 
work, if you will believe me. However, it’s no 
fault of ours, you will please understand. Papa 
offered them a home with us, but they were too 
proud to accept it, and my aunt said she would 
work her hands off first, which was very foolish 
and very vulgar, too.” 

“But [ can’t understand why they would not 
accept the offer.” 

“You are a regular lawyer, and want to know 
the reason of every thing,” laughed Eugenie. 
“Why, they had foolish notions of independence, 
said they wouldn’t live on the bounty of those 
who had robbed them! Think of the impu 
dence! I’m sure papa wasn’t to blame in taking 
a fortune that was his by right. There was n0 
‘will found, you see, and he was the heir.” 

“OQ,” and Robert Southey looked up at the 
portrait again. “It’s the oddest thing that 4 
child’s face should affect me so,” he said to him 
self. 
“How old was the girl when she left the shel 
ter of your home?” he asked, courteously. 

“Ten or twelve years. The picture was taken 
when she was only seven. There was a great 
time about the will, which my aunt declared 
was foully made way with. And when nothing 
was found, she went off West with her daughter, 
Father - offered them a house after that, whet 
they returned to this city, but they refused. Ya 
rather glad. It would be awkward, you know, 
to calla gawky, commonplace girl, cousin. De 
liver me from a raft of poor relations.” 

She laughed, lightly, and fortunately did not 
see the glance of utter contempt upon the face 
of Southey. c 

“Suppose we change the subject,” he said, 
coolly. 


night. The Barber of Seville is the most charm 





bright, and spry, and well-kept as ever! 


But, 


ing of all. Don’t you think so?” 


“With all my heart. I was at the opera, last 
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“On the contrary, I dislike it the most,” he 


Annie heard like one ina dream, and fora] dollars. Prof. Williams will give five hundred, 
moment could not comprehend. so one hundred will be my share.” 

“May I ask you to entrust the proving of the| “Shall you try to draw the bear out of the 
will to me?” asked Robert. “Iam a lawyer.” | cave yourselves?” 

One glance at the frank, truthful face, decided “We couldn’t draw him out, if “we tried. I 
the widow. She accepted the offer, with many | want to get him to sleep, so that Mr. Williams 
thanks. and his men can do that.” 

“T will find you a better home than this, to- “I hardly know what to say,” said Ned’s 
morrow,” continued the young man; “in fact, | mother, hesitatingly. “Your plan is plausible, 
to-night—immediately. This is no place for | but I am afraid you will get injured or killed.” 
you.” | “There can be but little, if any, risk, mother. 

Annie and Don't you see the chloroform can be put to his 


a you like any of them?” 

“No; candidly, [ do not.” 

“Why, everybody likes opera,” said Eugenie, 
jisconcerted. 
“f don’t agree with everybody, then,” he said, 
uietly. “With the exception of now and then 
sbitof pure music, the whole thing is a bore. 
Exaggeration, immorality, every thing that 
panders to the commonplace ideal of life. I 
jon't choose to waste my emotions, so I never 
wo, By the way, may lask the age of your 
coisin?” and his eyes wandered again to the | 


And he was as good as his word. 
| her mother were taken to a hotel, put in posses- | nose through the opening in the cave. He is so 
sion of well-lighted, well-furnished rooms; and | savage, he’ll be sure to seize it in his mouth, es- 
Annie, who could not disconnect their present | pecially if he is punched on the nose with the 





picture. . : : ne * . . 
«Pl take it down and burn it,” thought Miss geod fortune from him, talked of him inces- | pole, two or three times. If it is pushed into his 
Eugenie, angrily. | santly. Their new life seemed strange, and the mouth, he’s just ugly enough to keep it there 


presently he took his leave, but the face fol- | widow grew tender-hearted, and thought of her | long enough for it to make him sleepy, and then 
jowed him. | possessions she was about to receive, with some | we can soon have him in our power, by keeping 
It was nearly dark, and he walked along hur- | reeret. his nose to it until he is sound asleep.” 
riedly, but stopped a moment before a window, | “T feel for my niece,” she said to Mr. Southey. “Yes—well, it seems as though you might be 
in the centre of which stood a painting of more | “It was only on Annie’s account that voverty | successful, without much danger. I think, per- 
than ordinary merit. | seemed bitter to me.” haps, I may as well give my consent—but 1 
Suddenly, some one stopped at his side, and | The young man was on the point of saying, j you will be very careful.” | 
wemed to seck shelter there. He looked down, | “Your niece did not feel for you;” but he re-| “Yes, mother. Yes, I will.” 
a there, by his elbow, was the face of the por- | strained himself. So Ned at once hurried away to the laboratory. 
trait, only more mature. On the next evening, the last concert of the | He had but little difficulty in finding the bottles 
“fam frightened,” said the child, trembling- | Season was scarcely over, when Eugenie, who of chloroform, for which he searched, and then 
W. “{ dare not walk alone. O what shall I do?” | Was there in ermine and jewels, happened to | went to bed, very impatient for morning to come. 
The lip trembled, the eyes were full of tears. Incredible as it may seem, the othefour boys 





turn round, and not far behind her sat—could 
“J will protect you,” said Robert. 


“They kept me so late,” she said, in apology. 
“{ have been to carry home mother’s work, and 
aman who has just passed, spoke to me, and has 
been following me.” 

He assured her again of his protection, and 
asking the street where she lived, walked in that 
direction. 

“And you,live here!’ he could not help ex- 
aiming, at the entrance of a dirty, ill-lighted 
court. 

“We cannot help it, sir.” 

“Of course you can’t; but they sound quar- 
relsome, these people. I shall not let you go 
alone, but will go to the house with you.” 

He went as far as the bare and dingy hall of 
atenement house, then offering money for the 
candle in the hand of a coarse-looking woman, 
he lighted his charge up to the third story. 

The girl hesitated as she touched the latch of 
the half-crazy door, but she openedit. The light 
fell full upon a woman who was advancing from 
the back of the room, and it was no wonder the 
child cried out, for her face was radiant. 

“You left me sick, dear, but I am quite well,” 
cried the woman. “But who is this stranger, 
Annie?” F 

“I was frightened, mother, and he kindly came 
home with me.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the woman, with much 
dignity. “Excuse me, but your face reminds 
me of Dr. Southey.” 

“Tam his son,” was tne reply. 

“And he was my hushand’s dearest friend. 
Pray come in. It’s a poor place, but you are 
welcome.” 

Robert Southey sat down in one of the old 
cane chairs. 

“We have not always been so poor,” said the 
widow, “and I have strange, good news for my 
little girl, who chose to follow her mother in 
poverty and affliction, rather than live on a rich 
man’s bounty. 

“See, Annie!”’ and she lifted a oook in her 
hand. 

“Papa’s Bible,” said Annie. 

“You know how sacredly I have kept it since 
your father’s death,” continued her mother. 
“Only in times of peculiar joy or affliction have 
opened its pages, that seemed doubly sacred 
to me, because it was the ene he used in his pri- 
vate devotions. 


" 


“One day, during his illness, before he was 
thought to be in danger, he covered this Bible 
with green baize. I thought he did so merely 
to protect it, and a short time afterward he was 
suddenly struck with paralysis. 

“He never spoke again, but his eyes were 
fixed with a strange, yearning gaze on that Bi- 
ble, from time to time; and though I would 
then read portions of it to him, that did not 
seem to be exactly what he wanted. Years be- 
fore, he had made a will in favor of his brother, 
which was never destroyed. 

“Well, I must make my story short. To-day, 
after Annie had gone out, one of my despairing 
moods came over me, and I sought the Bible, 
thinking I might find there some words of com- 
fort. It occurred to me to take off the cover, 
and look at the Bible as I used to see it in his 
hands; and here, folded carefully across the 


back, I found the right will. Your father, of 


course, did not expect to die so suddenly, and 


Probably intended to speak of the will in case of 


sickness. O, how can I thank God sufficiently 


told him of it the next day, which was Sunday, 
and possibly thought of the strange news much 
more than he did of the sermon. 


less than a month he suddenly died. 


she believe her senses ?—Robert Southey and her | 
Cousin Annie. 
' “It’s very strange,” said her father, when she 


The next day the mystery was disclosed. 
There was no use in trying to dispute the will. 
Eugenie was frantic, and her father sullen. In 
His ill 
fortune was too much for him. 

The widow offered Eugenie a home, which the 
pvor girl was too thoroughly humbled to decline. 
She felt that it was useless to attempt to carn 
her own living, for she was ypt completely edu- 
cated in any one thing. Annie’s childlike ten- 
derness touched a new chord in the nature of 
the hitherto mere butterfly of fashion; and the 
influence of her mother upon the thoughtless, 
superficial girl was most gentle and beneficial. 
They live together today; but change is one con- 
dition of this life, and how long the present re- 
lations will continue, [cannot say. Annie could 
probably tell you what she anticipates. 


————— oS 
For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 


By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 


Tue New Provrecr.—Cuap. XI. 


Ned Havemyer and his mother were sitting 
at the supper table, when the former said,— 
“Mother, do you know any thing about that 
new discovery that father used to talk about?” 
“What do you mean?” 
*“T can’t think of the name. It. was a‘quecr, 
disagreeably-smelling fluid, that put us to sleep. 
Don’t you remember he held it to your nose, 
and in a few seconds you didn’t know any thing, 
and he did the same to me, and pulled out one 
of my teeth without my feeling it?” 
“Yes; it was chloroform.” 
“That’s it. I have been trying to think of the 
name all day, and couldn’t. Do you know 
whether there is any of it in the laboratory ?” 
“Yes; there are several bottles. Your father 
became quite interested*in it, and obtained a 
large quantity to experiment with. Why do 
you ask ?” 
“We boys have got the bear in a cave, and I’ve 
been wondering whether [ couldn’t give him 
enough chloroform to put him to sleep, so that 
he could be tied with ropes, and put into his 
sage again.” 
“You ought not to think of such athing. It 
will be too dangerous, and seme one will be 
sure to be killed.” 
“Why, mother, I shouldn’t go into the cave. 
The chloroform could be put under his nose 
from the outside, and then we could wait till he 
was sound asleep. If I can do it, Prof. Williams 
will pay me a hundred dollars.” 
“A hundred dellars! That is a large sum; 


thousand times as much.” 

“No need of being afraid of that. 
care of myself.” 

“You think so, no doubt. 
When do you want to make the trial?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Alone?” 

“No. 
Simms and Hig Higston will help me.” 








that we are poor no longer!” 


had kept their secret, so that when they all met 
on the morrow, there was no wondering crowd 


but I wouldn’t have you risk your life for a 
I can take 


But I’m afraid not. 


Fred Prescott, Frank Havens, Charley 


“Then you must divide the reward with them.” 


to follow them into the wood, and disconcert 
their action. 
Very naturally, the youngsters were overflow- 
ing with curiosity to learn what Ned’s new pro- 
ject was; and as they hurried towards the cave, 
carrying the large bottles of chloroform, he ex- 
plained it to them. 
Like many people at that time, they had heard 
but little, if ary thing, about the anesthetic, and 
listened in wonder to his description of the uses 
to which it was put. 
“If you get the bear asleep with that, how 
long will he stay so?” inquired Fred Prescott. 
“I don’t know,” replied Ned; “but I guess 
not very long.” 
“Suppose he wakes up just as we get him 
out?” 
“We mustn’t let him. Seq here,’ exclaimed 
Ned, suddenly pausing in his walk, before they 
entered the wood, “we sha’n’t be able to do any 
thing with the bear after we put him to sleep. 
I think it likely that Prof. Williams has ‘got 
back to Elkton, and we must have him and his 
men finish the business.” 
“Then he won’t give us the reward,” said Hig 
Higston, in greag alarm. 
There seemed to be grounds for this apprehen- 
sion, and it was finally agreed that Charley 
Simms should go to Mr. Brooks, the teacher, 
and get him to act as a deputy for them. They 
were certain he would do all he could, honestly, 
to secure their interests. 
“But does he know any thing about this chlo- 
roform ?” asked one. 
“Yes; he and father used to experiment to- 
gether with it.” 
So Charley started off alone, while the others 
went towards the cavern, where, for the present, 
we will leave them, while we go with the little 
naturalist to the village of Elkton. 
The first person Charley saw as he reached 
the village was Prof. Williams, just entering it 
upon his horse. He was alone. When he dis- 
mounted at the porch of the tavern, quite a 
crowd gathered around him. Charley followed 
to hear what he had to say. 
“Any news of the bear?” he inquired. 
“He hasn’t been caught, yet,”’ was the reply 
of one of his own men. 
“Has he been shot?” 
“No, he’s not been heard from. He’s still in 
the woods.” 
“You expected to bring some one back with 
you?” was the inquiry of one of the bystanders. 
“I was disappointed. The man I wanted, and 
the only one in the company who could have 
been of any real assistance, broke his leg, the 
other day, from a fall. There was another man 


leave.” 
“What shall you do now?” 


“Tf don’t know,” was the reply, given in 
something of a despairing tone. 


longer.” 


under a tree in his own yard, reading. 


teered his services to assist his pupils. 


Mr. Williams alone. 


who I thought might be of use, but he couldn’t 


“The only 
plan I see is to form a large party, and hunt 
the bear till he is tired out, and can’t resist any 


At this point in the conversation Charley went 
in search of Mr. Brooks, whom he found seated 


The teacher listened with great interest to 
what he had to say, and then warmly volun- 


The two went at once to the hotel, and saw 


offered a Kérge reward for the recapture of your 
bear.” 


“Yes; and I will gladly give it to any one who 
will bring him back to us.” 

“Have you much hope of securing him?” 
“The only plan at all feasible is to hunt him 
down, and,” added the showman in a serious 
tone, “such an attempt would be attended with 
great risk, and be pretty sure to end in the kill- 
ing of the bear.” 

“Couldn’t you employ some snare, or trap, or 
pitfall, to catch him?” 

The showman shook his head, with a smile. 
“He knows too much for that. No. I have 
about made up my mind that the only thing 
that offers any hope is to do as I have said, run 
him down. I don’t like to undertake it, but it 
cannot be avoided, as I see.” 

“T called more particularly to inquire as to the 
terms upon which this reward of yours is of- 
fered. Is it a condition that the bear must be 
brought to the village, and delivered into your 


' hands, before the reward can be claimed?” 


“By no means,” replied the showman, with a 
smile. “All that Lask is, that he be placed in 
my power; that is, so that I can bind, and se- 
cure him, and return him to his cage.” 

“Then if he were caught in a trap” 
“That would be amply sufficient.” 
“Suppose, instead of his being caught in a 
trap prepared for him, he should be walled up 
in a sort of cavern, or den?” 

“No difference. It would be all the same.”’ 
“Excuse me if L ask you a few more questions. 
You will soon see my reason for doing so. 
“Suppose, for illustration, that this boy  sit- 
ting here, and several of his playmates, should 
manage to fasten the bear in some cavern, 
where it would be impossible for him to escape?” 
“Then, unquestionably, that boy and his play- 
mates would be entitled to and should receive 
the entire reward, as the rest of the business 
would be easy for me.” 

“Then they are entitled to it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Brooks, hastily rising from his chair. 

“I know it,” laughed Prof. Williams. 

“Pray, how?” 

“The showman laughed quite heartily before 
answering. 

“IT saw what you were aiming at as soon as 
you asked me to explain the terms of the re- 
ward.” 

“T am glad to see your liberality and fair- 
ness.” 

“If I find the bear in such durance as you 
have intimated, nothing will give me more pleas- 
ure than to hand over the reward to you.” 
“Why to me?” interrupted the teacher, in 
some surprise. 

“They are all your pupils, and I suppose it 
will not be unpleasant for you to distribute it 
among them.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Now please give me the particulars of this 
really remarkable exploit of the boys. 

Mr. Brooks referred the question to Charley, 
who did his best to narrate what is already 
known to our readers. 

When he came to speak of the chloroform, the 
showman laughed, and was deeply interested. 
“That is the new discovery in anesthetics,” 
said he. “I have heard of it, but know nothing 
of its qualities except what I have seen described 
in the newspapers; but if it is what it is repre- 
sented to be, I see no reason why the boys may 
not be able to turn it to account. By the way, 
that little fellow, Ned, must be quite a genius.” 
“He is very clever, indeed,” replied the teach- 
er, “and as brave and good as he is talented.” 
And then Mr. Brooks gave, briefly, the par- 
ticulars of Ned Havemyer’s adventure in res- 
cuing three of his playmates from drowning, 
and the showman became quite enthusiastic in 
his admiration of the young hero. 

“Tam glad more for his sake than my own, 
that he has captured the bear, and it will bea 
pleasure to reward him and his friends as they 
deserve.” 








A SPIDER’S WEB. 

Spiders are always ingenious in making their 
webs and houses, but there is one in Australia 
which seems gifted with special skill in architec- 
ture, as may be seen from the following account 
of its curious house given in Mrs. Clark’s Trav- 
els: 

“We saw in the garden of Government House, 
at Melbourne, a spider which makes a more 
beautiful nest than any thing I have ever seen 
among the many interesting structures of the 
insect world. It makes its home of a tubular 


form in the ground, under the grass. 

“A door, which is perfectly smooth and sharp- 
edged, and looking as if cut out of leather, is 
fastened to the tube by the most perfect hinge: 
and the tube is lined with web, as smooth and 








“That’s why I said I should get a hundred 


“I notice,” said Mr. Brooks, “that you have 


glistening as white satin. 


It requires a careful 
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search to discover the little, round, bare patch 
in the grass denoting the presence of one of 
these clever builders; but when found, it is 
worth watching. 
“If you lift up the lid, and prop it open with 
a pin, you will presently see the owner of the 
dwelling, who is so large that he fills up nearly 
the whole tube, come cautiously up stairs, stop 
for a secend or two to reconnoitre, and then, 
with almost lightning speed, make a rush and 
drag down the door. This he fastens on the in- 
side, in a manner which is doubtless strong 
enough to make good his defence against the in- 
trusions of his expected foes, such as thrushes 
and jays. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


OFF-HAND SKETCHES.---No. 2. 
CARL. 

“Where were you born, my lad?” 

“In Vienna, Austria, sir,”’ with a very marked 
German accent. 

“And how old are you?” 

“Near dirteen.” 

“Have you been in America, long?” 

“Only t’ree year. [live in Vienna till I was 
nine, then go to Paris, with my mother, who 
was a modiste, and then come here.” 

The above was the first conversation that I 
ever had with Carl, and it was the beginning of 
a very pleasant acquaintance and friendship, 
which is not yet atan end. He had come to me 
with a note from Rev. Mr. Overlee, which had 
told me that he was a poor lad, whose mother, 
failing in an effort to make a living in this coun- 
try, was about to return to Austria, and being 
too poor to take her son, was to leave him in 
America, until, among her friends and old pat- 
rons in the fatherland, she could obtain money 
enough to pay his passage home. 

So she left her boy with Mr. Overlee, and he 
left him with us. The letter had recommended 
him to us as worthy of a home in our mission- 
house, (which, after all, was not ours, but 
Christ’s,) and had also casually said, “The lad 
has a remarkable voice, and will help you in 
your chapel choir.” 

And Carl had a remarkable voice,—clear, 
piercing, sweet and full, so that when he sang 
the words of the “‘sweet singer of Israel,” in his 
and our favorite anthem, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills,” and the music was sent 
back to us from the vaulted roof of our little 
chapel, in tender, echoing sounds, it seemed like 
a voice from heaven, sinking deep into our 
hearts, and giving us new faith, and hope, and 
love. . 

But if | go on in this way, and fail to tell you 
any of Carl's faults, you will think he was one 
of those tender, sentimental, goody boys, who 
are like plants forced into flower, whica are very 
nice and pretty, but by no means hardy; they 
can’t stand the rough winds of real life, and so 
they blossom early and die young; and we turn 
to the hardy roses and daisies for comfort. 

Ono. Carl was no better or worse than nine- 
tenths of the boys that will read this. He was 
on his good behavior sometimes, and, to be just, 
most of the time, but he had his “offs and ons,” 
as the old housekeeper used to say, and could 
be as troublesome and mischievous as anybody ; 
Dut he was never fretful or stupid—negative vir- 
tues of great importance. 

And such comical remarks as he would make! 
Very often they arose from his ignorance of our 
language, as one morning, when I had been 
complaining bitterly of neuralgia, he put his 
hand on my shoulder and said,— 

“You're very painful man, aren’t you?” 

And then, again, when he wanted to tell me 
how some quarrelsome women had abused each 
other, he said,— 

“They fighted, and swored, and called them- 
selves names awful.” 

But aside from these sayings, arising from 
his stumbling over the verbs and adjectives of 
the language, Carl had a fund of ready wit, and 
could “hold his own” in all cases where repar- 
tee could be used as a weapon. 

| was walking in the street, with him, one 
morning, when he espied on the other side a little 
girl who came to our Sunday school, and upon 
whom we had observed he had cast most tender 
glances. Of course we both bowed; and Carl, 
waving his hand teward her, said,— 

“She’s mine.” 

“Yours? Why, what do you mean?” 

“I mean,” says he, “that she’s mine, just as 
much as Miss Nellie McDonald is yours.” 

What could I say? Miss Nellie McDonald 


was the young lady who plxyed the organ in 
our Sunday school, and, | must confess that [ 
had walked home with her for the six preceding 
Sundays, but it was only to have a chat with 
the good Dr. McDonald, her father. 
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months, but he hated the city, and so we found 
him a home with a good clergyman in the coun- 
try, where he now is, and will be, I hope, until 
his mother sends for him to join her in Ger- 
many. - 

I hope he is a good boy, and don’t astonish 
the people of that quiet village on the Hudson, 
as he used to our people, by making huge fans 
of folded paper, and displaying them in full 
sight of the congregation at the most impressive 
moments in the sermon. 

[hope he don’t make whips, and snap them 
in people’s ears, like fire-crackers. I hope he 
don’t make a night cap of his pocket handker- 
chief, and put it on his head during prayers. I 
hope he don’t make paper caps a yard high, and 
which look like huge extinguishers, and fright- 
en the little children into fits—almost, by put- 
ting them on, and walking into their bed-rooms 
with a sheet over his head, just in the dusk of 
an eariy bed-time, as he once did the children 
in the mission nursery. 

But I hope he does strive very hard and con- 
stantly to be a goed boy. If he tries hard, and 
asks God’s help, he will most surely succeed. 
As there are to be no secrets between you, and 
Carl, and I, I give you his last letter, as it came 
to me: 

“DEAR Mr. VevAy,—I am a waiting for your 
promise wic you promised to me while t was 
at your house, to write tome. You said you 
would answer my letters as soon as you can; 
but you did not. (I’m sorry.) My head is so 
destroyed, because [ don’t hear nothing from 
my mother, that [ can’t hardly write. And the 
people in New York all want me to write to 
them; but I shall let them all wait but you and 
my brothers. 

“Now please don’t forget me not any more. 
[ was not a good boy, first off, when [came here, 
but now I’ve changed my mind and begun to be 
good, because [ think it will be better‘for me. I 
say my prayers regular, and have got a new 
knife. I say them in German, and say the Ave 
Maria, yecause I’m so used to it can’t stop. I 
learnt it first, when [ talked. Mr. says 
he was satisfied with my behavior. [ haven’t 
sarsed nobody but twice, and I'm sorry, and got 
shook once. Iam much oblige for the ten cents 
you sent. I have it not now. I sing in the 
choir. We have a new anthem. ‘As pants the 
hart,’ which I don’t know what it means, but I 
sing it. Your dear friend, 

“CARL LANTERBACH. 

“The ten cents which you sent made me very 
thankful for you. My skates are duli, and 
there is a man says he will grind them for 
ten. c. L.” 

And that is Carl’s last letter, almost verbatim. 
I must finish this sketch by saying—and will 
you not join me ?—-Farewell, Carl, and God bless 
and keep you. Paut VEVAY 

———___+~oo 
BISTER BROWN GRATIFIES HER 
CURIOSITY. 

We suppose everybody who lives in a city has 
sometimes wondered what those curiously paint- 
ed images are made of, that stand by certain 
shop doors, with a bunch of cigars in one hand, 
while they invite the customer to enter, with the 
other. Some of them are as hideous as they are 
disgusting, and we often wonder how a young 
man can ever enter a shop guarded by such a 
leering, vulgar demon. 

Sister Brown was one of the primest and most 
correct maiden ladies, but she was very curious, 
and prone to gratify her inquiring mind to the 
utmost, and that was why we were all glad 
when she met with the following contre-temps : 

She was going home from an evening lecture 
rather late at night for a single lady to be upon 
the strect alone, when it occurred to her that it 
would be a favorable opportunity for her te ex- 
amine the new Indian image that had been set 
up on the street, and which had puzzled her a 
good deal. 

She had often asked of what it was made, but 
had received no satisfactory answer; and had 
determined, when an opportunity did present 
itself, to examine the curious figure. 

The opportune moment had arrived. Sister 
Brown looked in every direction, and feeling 
certain she was not observed, advanced towards 
what she supposed to be the image standing in 
the shadow of a deep recess, but what, unfortu- 
nately, was a policeman. 

Sister Brown gave him a punch, pinched his 
arm, then gave another punch, all of which the 
policeman bore in silence. Then she attempted 
to take his hand to feel for the cigars, when, to 
her horror, he returned the pressure with right 
good-will. The astonishment of the maiden la- 
dy can be imagined, but not described, when 
a grum voice cried out,— 

“Sister Brown, what do you want of me?” 
The policeman said he had seen a good many 
folks travel, but he never saw a woman measure 
the ground as Sister B. did when she went round 
the corner. 

She was cured of her investigating spirit, 
greatly to the relief of the neighborhood where 








Carl was at the mission-house with us for six 


she resided, for the policeman described her ex- 











amination of his portly person in a manner that 
turned the poor woman to great ridicule. 

Sister B. says when she looks at shop win- 
dows now, that if there is any thing in the world 
she hates, it’s Injuns and the perlice. 

There are more people than sister Brown who 
would be benefited by well-deserved ridicule, if 
nothing but ridicule will cure them of their ill- 
timed curiosity. 

———_+oo—____— 
THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


He comes not! I have watched the moon 

Sink slowly in the dusky west, 
And, iike the fading of her light, 

Hath hope died out in my sad breast. 
’Tis midnight, but he comes not yet; 

All vainly still [ watch and weep— 
How long, O Father! O, how long 

ust I chese ‘onely vigils keep? 


O! for one hour of happiness 
Such as I felt when love’s deep spell 
Was woven first around my heart, 
Ere from its shrine m idol fell. 
But now, alas! a fearful doom 
Of wretchedness, and woe, and fear, 
Is mine—the fate to watch and pray, 
With aching heart and bitter tear. 


I listen to the ceaseless stroke 

Which marks the weary hours go by, 
And start and tremble at the sound 

Of e’en the night wind’s gentle sigh. 
I gaze upon my children fair, 

And listen to their low, soft breath, 
Till, in my broken heart’s despair, 

I almost wish their sleep were death. 


A blight upon the drunkard’s child 
Rests ever, from life’s opening morn; 
O! must my loved ones feel the sting 
Of the world’s cold, unfeeling scorn? 
Dear Saviour! thou, whose soul hath felt 
Deep sorrow’s fearful agony, 
O! fill my weary, fainting heart 
With strength that only comes from Thee. 
Picayune. 
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CONGRESS AND CUBA. 


Congress has decided not to acknowledge the 
Cuban patriots as a nation. Gen. Banks, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Representatives, made a report, 
asking Congress to acknowledge the Cubans. 

President Grant segt a message to Congress, 
in which he, virtually, requested that body not 
to do what Gen. Banks had recommended. 

After a long debate, the House of Represen- 
tatives virtually complied with the advice of 
the President, by a vote of 103 to 86. 

This may seem hard to persons who take the 
ground that the United States should sympa- 
thize with, and aid, every people who struggle 
for freedom, and who would have the Cubans 
acknowledged, regardless of consequences. 

It is true that, being themselves free, the 
American people should sympathize with other 
people who seek for freedom,—but they are not 
bound to endanger their own peace by going to 
the assistance of all peoples who may thus wish 
to better their condition. 

We could not espouse the cause of the Cubans 
without incurring the hazards of war, with 
Spain,—and perhaps with other countries,—and 
war is what this country does not desire, having 
had enough of it at home, of late years. 

It is said that we should help the Cubans, be- 
cause some foreign nations helped our revolu- 
tionary ancestors. Thus doing, we should pay 
a debt, and do as we were done by. 

Now, itis a fact that our country was aided 
into existence by France, Spain and Holland; 
and we have no wish either 10 deny it, or to 
shun the consequent obligation. 

But there is quite a difference between the 
condition of the United States as they were nine- 
ty years ago, and that of the “Cuban Republic” 
as it is to-day. 

No foreign government acknowledged this 
country until it had established itself, and had 
really made itself a nation, through its own ex- 
ertions. 

France acknowledged the American nation in 
the early part of 1778, or almost three vears af- 
ter the war of the Revolution began, in the 
spring of 1775, and almost two years after the 
Declaration of Independence had appeared. 

In those years, several campaigns had been 
conducted, great operations had taken place in 
the field, and great battles had been fought, in 
which victory had sometimes been with the Eng- 
lish, and sometimes with the Americans. 

The Americans had besieged Boston, and driv- 
en an English army, that of Gen Howe, out of 
the town; and they had compelled an English 
army to surrender at Saratoga,—that of Gen. 
Burgoyne. 

Among the battles fought were Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Long Island, White Plains, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Bennington, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, Red Banks, Fort Moultrie, and many 
others, the names of which have passed into 
history. 

Then the Americans of those days had eruis- 
ers at sea, which preyed upon British commerce, 
and fought with cruisers of the royal navy, often 
with success. 
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Finally, Americans held possession of almost 
the entire country. The English held a few 
places on the coast, but they never had any 
hold on the country. It is not too much to say 
that for every acre of American land the § . 
lish held, the Americans held an hundred thon. 
sand acres. 

What have the Cubars to show like these 
facts? Literally nothing to speak of. 

They hold but a small part of their island; 
they have no cruisers on the ocean; they have 
neither fought battles nor gained victories; they 
have no ports; and they carry on nothing but a 
war of skirmishes, and of devastation, which 
must make the island poor for years after the 
restoration of peace. 

By refusing to acknowledge them this coun. 
try does not pursue a course unlike that of 
France in 1778. Let them do something for 
themselves of an important character, and we 
should have to acknowledge them, just as 
France acknowledged the United States because 
of the successful operations of Washington and 
Gates. 
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GRANDPA EATON AND THE INDI. 
ANS. 

Iam Grandpa Eaton. It makes me feel ner. 
vous, sometimes, to see my good wife so busy, 
her needles flying, for you see she knits all the 
stockings for the children. 

But I can see to read, still; and have my pick 

of the newspapers, and [ think we live in strange 
times. 
» Why, when I was a boy—let me see, I’m 
eighty-nine years old—there wasn’t such a thing 
thought of as a telegraph wire or a steam-en- 
gine. We used to lumber along, day arter day, 
to come from our town to the city of Boston; 
and now my grand-nephew does it in two hours, 
All these boys about here, when I get tellin’ 
them stories, think I iived in a queer, barbarous 
age; but it seems a pleasant one enough, to look 
back upon. I can remember the fust new suit 
of clothes I had. 

Did I git ’em at a fashionable tailor’s? 

No, [ rather think not. My mother was the 
most fashionable tailor that I knew of in them 
times; she made them, from the wool to the web! 
Yes, made the woollen, spun the cloth, and cut 
out the suit, after it was dyed a beautiful blue, 
and made it. Proud enough of it I was, too, I 
can tell you. I thought there never was any 
thing nicer than my new clothes, and I guess 
Grandma Eaton thought. so, too.. She was a 
leetle younger than me, and we both sang old 
“Coronation” in the choir. Sometimes I played 
the flute, and once—come, now, I’ll tell you a 
story. 

We lived away from folks, and the place was 
full of Injuns. It was arter there’d been some 
trouble, and they were restless and jealous, and 
looked with suspicion on white folks. 

I was fourteen years old then, and everybody 
said I was a famous hand with the flute. What 
everybody says must be true, you know. 

One day. Quequehano, a dogged-looking Indi- 
an, came spying round. Father, he’d gone to 
town, and there wasn’t nobody in the house but 
mother, little Margy, a three-year-old baby, and 
me. 
Well, mother’d put Margy to bed, as the sun 
was goin’ down. She was lying there, with her 
great blue eyes wide open; and mother was 
singing “Mear.” The moon was round and 
full, and when the curtain came swayin’ in, you 
could see its light in great silver patches on the 
grass. 

Somehow, though I'd felt as sleepy as could 
be, only a minute afore, [ thought I’d take my 
flute, and go sit on the door-step. 

How light it was! You could see ’way across 
the meadows, through the alders, over to the 
hill that we used to call “Old Tom;” and it 
seemed to me the air was full of music. May be 
twas my excitéd feelings, though nothing had 
happened to excite me. 

Presently I put my flute to my lips, and played 
“Old Hundred;” and, as I was playing, I sud- 
denly felt that somebody or somethin’ was near 
me. 

By-and-by, in between two of the alders, all 
at once I saw three hideous painted faces. I 
knew what that meant, and, for one minute, my 
heart kinder stood still. Something told me, 
however, to keep on playing, and I did. 

I played old “Golden Hill,” “Mear,” “Ham- 
burg,” and every tune [ could think of. Time 
passed. I heard the kitchen clock strike nine, 
and fhen mother came to the window to call 
me. She saw something in my face, for she 
stood there a little while, watching carefully, 
and then she drew back. She told me, after- 
wards, she sat up all night, just as I did. 

Every hour the old clock sounded, till it struck 
four, and I played on, stopping but-a few min- 
utes at a time. 
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God give me the strength,—kept renewing it, 
like; and the music saved us; at least, I’ve al- 
ways thought so. The Indians scemed to move 
away at last, and that same night, or between 
midnight and morning, twenty families were 
massacred. 

Next day the soldiers came, and father with 
them. You never saw a man so grateful, when 
[and little Margy ran out to meet him. 

“Where’s your mother?” he cried, taking up 
the baby. 

“fn the house,” said I; “Lf protected her all 
night, with my flute.” 

He couldn’t help smiling, but I think it was 
the truth. Something about the tunes I played 
in the beautiful moonlight softened their savage 
hearts, and they let us alone. ’Twas God’s hand. 

There come the children. I ought to have 
my pockets full of nice things, and I guess 
there’s a few raisins there. Here, mother, take 
my spectacles. I can’t read now; I want to 
play with the youngsters. ALMA. 
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MY PAPER-WEIGHT AND YOURS. 

My paper-weight is a very old one, brought to 
me long ago, from the Crystal Palace, near Lon- 
don, and is only a bunch of flowers in the cen- 
treof a glass ball. 

Yours, perhaps, is like some at which I looked 
theother day; one containing a little barometer, 
another a small turtle, and another what seemed 
a photograph, and a beautiful one, of an old 
cathedral. 

Now, how came the turtle and the bunch of 
flowers in the centre of this smooth, heavy ball? 

For years I asked the question, and nobody 
answered; till, at last, I found out for myself, 
and, of course, tell you; for where would be the 
use of knowing any thing, if I did not, sooner or 
later, put it in the Companion? 

To begin, then, with the oldest aud best known 
kind of paper-weights—those in which you see 
simply a flower or bouquet of flowers. These 
are made principally in France; and if you go 
into one of the rooms of the famous glass works 
at St Gobain, you will see dozens of workmen 
busy in looking over piles of tiny glass tubes, of 
every known color. 

Before one is a disc of melted glass; and in 
this the workman arranges the tiny tubes, ac- 
cording to the object he is copying, whether a 
flower, or a bird, or a cathedral. 

Soon the picture is formed, looking like a 
pieee Of mosnic;-~which it really is, more than 
any thing else; but still itis not by any means 
aball, and you can hardly imagine how it will 
ever become one. 

But now the workman turns to his crucible of 
melted crystal, takes from it a small quantity, 
and, in a moment, the upper side of the picture 
is covered. As it cools, cover and tubes are 
removed from the disc, another layer of crystal 
placed on the under side, and there you have 
your ball; not really a ball, however, till again 
heated just enough to put it into shape with a 
spatala of wood a little wet. Still, itis rough, 
and must go on to the polishing room, where it 
is not exactly “broken,’ but ground on the 
wheel till literally clear as crystal, and ready 
for anybody’s library-table. 

As to the turtle and barometer, you wili say 
just as I did,— 

“You can’t put white-hot melted glass on a 
metal thing, I know, for it would melt in a 
minute.” 

“So it would; but wait 2 moment, and com- 
pare two weights. Here is one with a bouquet, 
alike on either side, and simply solid glass. 

Now look at the one containing the bronze 
turtle. 

Is there any difference? 

Decidedly; for on the bottom of the last is a 
bit of green cloth, gummed firmly down; and if 
you peel it off, out will tumble our turtle. He 
simply rests in a hole made for him while the 
glass was hot, and is not a part of it, like the 
flowers. So it is with the barometer, or any 
thing else of metal. 

As to the yellowish-brown portraits sometimes 
seen in them, they are made of a kind of clay, 
which bears heat equally well with glass, and, 
indeed, better; for the heat which softens crys- 
tal, seems te make them only the harder and 
firmer. H. C. W. 

Aine Ap cialis innate 
FISH IN VOLCANOS, 

Avoleano is the last place where one would 
€xpect to find fish. Nevertheless they are some- 
times thrown out of craters during eruptions: 

it is a curious fact that a feature of volcanic 
pe at South America often consists in the 
ae idastieen enters fish, pe ap of 
tities as to poison in sir and > aaa dis Se oF 
thelr exhatee p isease by 

Xhalations. 
oa — question belongs to the same natu- 
as the fresh water cat-fish, with which 








every one in the United States is well acquainted, 
It has been taken alive in some of the lakes in 
the sides of the Andes, at an elevation of eight 
or ten thousand feet above the sea; and it is 
supposed that these lakes communicate with res- 
ervoirs in the interior, from which the fish are 
ejected by the volcano. 

Specimens have been obtained by Prof. Orton, 
on his late expedition to Ecuador, and have 
been identified as the Cyclopium humboldtii of 
naturalists. It is very remarkable, however, 
that these fish, although thrown out in a half- 
boiled state, are generally uncooked, and some 
of them, indeed, are alive when they reach the 
surface of the earth. 
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KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

The ancient philosopher, Pythagoras, held 
that number is the soul of all things. With 
how much more reason might he have thought 
so, if he had lived in these arithmetical days. 
Now, many a school-boy knows more of the art 
of “ciphering,” than the most learned who lived 
several hundred years ago. 

One great advantage has arisen from the use 
of the Arabic signs for numbers. The Roman 
letters I, X, C, L, M, ete., which were formerly 
used, were very clumsy, (though still retained in 
doctor’s prescriptions, as, for instance, three 
grains is “gr. iij,”) and might, like the Hebrew 
letter numerals in the Bible, have led to mis- 
takes in numbers without number. 

Our ancestors are sail to have made their 
calculations, as savages do still, with the help 
of calculi, which is the Latin for small stones 
or pebbles. They placed their pebbles in rows, 
and thus reckoned their sums. Hence offices 
came to be called counting-houses. After a 
time, balls strung on wires were found to be 
more convenient than stones, and a frame, or 
counting-table, of this kind is still sometimes 
seen in schools, called an Abacus. 

This term was, however, used originally of a 
board arranged in squares, like a chess, or 
chequer-board. From this the national treasury 
came to be called the Exchequer. Accounts were 
chequed, (or checked,) and draughts on the treas- 
ury were styled cheques, (or checks,) so that 
even from early time the merchant’s life has 
been a chequered one. 

It is also, perhaps, in allusion to this kind of 
counting-table that honest business transac- 
tions are said to be “on the square.” Some 
have supposed that tables of this kind were those 
of the money-changers, or bankers, which were 
broken when they were said to be bankrupt, 
(bench-broken.) 

Another mode of keeping accounts was to 
mark a stick with notches, which was then 
called a tally, and the man who marked was 
called the tallier or teller. 

This name is still given to those who count 
the votes in the Houses of Parliament, and to 
those who receive and pay out mency in banks. 

The plan of keeping tallies is now in vogue 
only among bakers, who sometimes make a 
notch too many, for which reason, perhaps, a 
baker’s dozen is said to be thirteen. 

In the English Exchequer the tallies used to 
be split in two, so that every account was kept in 
duplicate. The system continued in use in the 
House of Lords till the year 1826. In 1834 the 
old tallies, of which there were several cart- 
loads, were ordered to be burnt. This was done 
one morning so thoroughly, that by evening 
not only the tallies, but the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were consumed, which was certainly go- 
ing beyond the reckoning. 

In modern times various machines have been 
constructed, which calculate large sums with 
perfect accuracy. Among the most celebrated 
of these is that of Mr. Babbage. This forces 
upon us the thought that the man who is a mere 
calculator, as too many in these days seem to 
be, is but little better than a machine. 
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COUNT ZINZENDORF. 

Great men often have tender and loving hearts, 
and the following charming story is told of the 
boyhood of Count Zinzindorf, the distinguished 
leader of the Moravians in Pennsylvania: 








I remember having read, some time ago, a 
beautiful story of Count Zinzendorf when a boy. 
He was, as I dare say you know, a great German 
pote, and lived to do a good deal of good in the 
world. 

One day, when he was playing with his hoop 
near the banks of a river, which flowed outside 
the walls of a castle where he lived, he saw a 
dove struggling in the water. By some means 
the poor little creature had fallen into the river, 
and was unable to escape. 

The little count immediately rolled a large 
washing-tub, which had been left near, to the 
water’s edge, jumped into it, and though very 
timid on the water, by the aid of a stick he man- 
aged to steer himself across the river to the place 
where the dove lay floating and struggling. 

With the bird in his arms he guided the tub 
hack, and got safely to land. After warming 
his little captive tenderly in his bosom, the boy 





ran With it into the wood and setit free. His 


mother, who had watched the whole transaction 
from her bedroom window, now came out. 
“But were you not afraid?” she asked. 

“Yes, I was, rather,” he answered; “but I 
could not bear to see it dic so. You know, 
mother, its little ones might have been watching 
for it to come home!” 


——__+oo—______- 

A WISE OLD DOG. 
A writer in the Portland Press tells some re- 
markable stories of a dog that belonged to a 
Mr. Skillings, of Bangs’s Island, in Casco Bay. 
He says: 


When desirous of a change of life, he would 
swim to Portland, a distance of over two miles, 
and, after passing a week visiting, return. He 
would sometimes be found at Commercial Wharf 
by Mr. Skillings, after several days’ absence, sit- 
ting in his boat, in which he had come to town, 
and awaiting Mr. Skillings’s coming on board to 
take him home. He had accompanied Mr. Skil- 
lings, at various times, to Watts’s Ledve, near 
Richmond Island, seven miles from Bangs’s Is]- 
and, on gunning excursions after sea-fowl, and 
he was a most excellent retriever. 

On one occasion, as the dog was getting old, 
Mr. Skillings left his house without him, and, as 
necessary for sea-fowl gunning, before daylicht. 
The dog, finding his master gone, swam to Cape 
Elizabeth, to some part of the shore, which re- 
quired swimming nearly a mile, and went to 
Cape Elizabeth Lights, a distance of six miles 
more, where he remained until Mr. Skillings 
passed in his boat, on his return, when the dor 
swam to the boat, was taken aboard, and re- 
turned home with his master. On another occa- 
sion Mr. Skillings shot two sea-fowl while he 
was standing on top of Bald-head, eighty feet 
above the sea. The dog made directly for tie 
water, by running down until he approached 
the precipice thirty or forty feet above the water, 
when he leaped, seized the two fowl and swam 
with them around to the cove. A common ex- 
cursion for him in his latter days was to swim to 
House Island, merely to play with the sheep, 
which, though play to him, was a great worry to 
them, for they in their fright would make for 
the water, and too many of them being drowned, 
the owners were compelled to shoot him. 


It is a pity the wise old fellow wasn’t wise 

enough to save his own life. 
i a 
CAVE-MEN, 

Many of the wonders told in the old romances 
that we have laughed at have been realized in 
modern discoveries, and many more are likely 
to be. To hear of a race of miserable savages 
who burrow in the earth like woodchucks ex- 
cites no surprise, but it is something really mar- 
vellous to find a people with a written lanyuage, 
dwelling in underground cities by rivers the sun 
never shines on. It is said that— 


Dr. Livingstone’s last African discovery is of 
a tribe that lives altogether in underground 
houses. Some excavations are said to be thirty 
miles long, and having running rills in them. 
A whole district can stand a siege in them. The 
“writings” therein, he has been told by some of 
the people, are on wings of animals, and not let- 
ters. They are said to be very dark, well made. 
Geographers and ethnologists will look with im- 
patient interest for further information concern- 
ing this remarkable people. 


+o 


ELECTRICITY IN A RUG, 


One evening, not long ago, the Empress of 
France, on approaching the chimney of the 
green drawing-room of the Tuileries, received a 
sudden electric shock. She drew back from the 
fireplace with vivacity, but called upon Madame 
de la Poeze to take the place she had just occu- 
pied, whereupon madame, with a sharp scream 
and a juvenile skip, darted back as if bitten by 
asnake. Then was his. majesty called to expe- 
rience the mysterious effects of the invisible elec- 
tric machine. But the emperor was at a loss to 
ascertain the cause of the phenomenon, and a 
professor from the Sorbonne was sent for, who 
instantly pronounced it to proceed from the 
bear skin, which had been sent from Russia, by 
Gen. Fleury, and which had been laid before the 
hearth for the first time on that evening. The 
discovery gave rise to great amusement, and 
many interesting experiments were tried. 
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A DRUNKARD’S DYING CURSE, 


A poor, dying inebriate was once visited by 
the men who had supplied him with the means 
of intoxication. ‘The dealer stooped and whis- 
pered in his dying ear,—“Do you remember 
me?” The dying man, forgetting his struggle 
with the king of terrors, exclaimed, “Yes, I re- 
member you, and I remember your store where 
I formed the habit which has ruined me for this 
world and the next.. And when I am dead and 
gone, and you come to take from my wife and 
children the shattered remains of my property 
to pay off my rum debts, they will remember 
you. Yes, and we shall remember you to all 
eternity.” 





eal ee Me ES ES 
WHY CALLED SPINSTERS. 

Names are often continued, when the custom 
which created them is lost and forgotten. Here 
is a case in point: 

Formerly it was a maxim that a young wom- 
an should never be married till she had spun 
herself a set of body, table and bed linen. Hence 


all unmarried women have been called spinsters, 
an appellation they still retain in deeds and law 











proceedings in England. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i, 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


T am composed of 59 letters. 

My J, 19, 14, 48, 87 was used in vineyards. 
My 4, 21, 10, 28, 47 was used in offerings. 

My 6, 24, 49, 57, 34 was an ancient measure. 
My 7, 13, 9, 55, 25 was an ancient country. 
My 10, 51, 44, 83 3 was a musical instrument. 
My 16, 56, 5, 53, 45 was an ancient prophet. 
My 23, 8, 47, 39, 55 was an ancient town. 

My 26, 2, 12, 81, 46 was an ancient province. 
My 29, 21, 49, 58, 37 was an ancient mountain 
My 382, 25, 38, 58, 40 was an ancient oflicer. 
My 36, 41, 39, 21, 18 was an ancient musician. 
My 42, 11, 53, 1, 35 was an ancient seaport. 
My 46, 25, 17, 50, 22 was an ancient river. 

My 52, 27, 20, 46, 55 was an ancient city. 

My 56, 46, 5, 54, 2 was an ancient town. 

My 59, 3, 6, 15, 43 was an ancient king. 


My whole is a verse in the Bible. ISOLA. 





. Here is amap with an empty basket and a pitch- 
fork, who wishes to continue his journey. The swol- 
len stream having washed away the a how is 


he to get across? . Goss. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADES. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 
Triumph of skill and engineering art, 
I join the East and West,.once far apart; 


Distance I swallow up, and course 

The Western prairie o’er with iron horse. 
CROSS WORDS. 

. A traveller o’er my whole’s famed track, 

The place for which he’s bound; 

. One who expired upon the rack. 

Image in fancy found. 

. A track impressed on face of earth; 

A country far nae f 

. A village ours was at its birth, 

But this it is to-day. 


PIS Sm gOS 


TAUTBOY. 


4, 
HIDDEN AUTHORS. 


1. At the rectory of St. Johns, on Cedar Street, is a 
celebrated painting. 

2. Herbert stood by the window watching the Jews 
bury their dead. 

. Ha! Lewis retreats as the enemy approaches. 

4. In the vicinity of the old Kirk landed the weary 
emigrants. 

5. Look at Nelly’s kitten, how it twirls and tumbles. 

6. In planning his poultry coop, Ernest found 
scope for his ingenuity. 

7. The bear gave the children a hug; oh, sucha 


hug. 
Fd At the right of the field, in green meadow land, 
were the missing sheep. A. 


5. 


A bridge weaves its own arch with pearls, 
High o’er a tranquil, dark, grey sea; 
And in a moment it unfurls 
Its dizzy span, unbounded, free. 
The tallest barques, with swelling sails, 
May pass beneath this arch with ease; 
It bears no burdens, ’tis too frail, 
And when thou would’st approach it, flees. 
With floods it came, and disappears 
Whene’er the water’s source is sealed. 
Say where its lofty arch it rears, 
Kna by what architect revealed. 3. D: C. 


6. 
CHARADE. 

Of my jirst,—the human,—'tis said there is zone 
One every second, as a new one is born; 
My J/ast is a brute with speed in his bones, 
Yet whose pulse is but half as fast as our own. 
My whole, you may deem it a simple assertion, 
Is surely present at its inversion. 

WILLY Wisp. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Strain, Train, Rain, Ain, In, N. 

2. Can aman drink a glass of whiskey with safety? 

3. Rebel-lion. 

4. Banana, Oil, Sub, Tea, Oregon, Nay.—Bosron, 
ALBANY. 

5. Don, Nod, Drawer, Reward, Part, Trap. 

6. Speak the truth. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





THE DYING SAILOR. 
He lay in his hammock, poor, honest Jack Brayling, 
The pallor of death gathering fast o’er his cheek. 
Said he, to his shipmates, “I’m ready for sailing; 
My topsails are loosed and my anchor’s apeak. 


“Lay my battered old hulk ’mid the blue heaving 
billow— 
No monarch can ask for a more regal pall— 
And softly I'll rest as a babe on its pillow, 
Till the call for all hands shall awaken us all. 


“I’ve often faced death ’neath the storm and the bat- 


tle, 
And meeting him now brings ne fear to my heart; 
For, sooner or later, with him all must grapple, 
And all that we need is to show a clear chart. 


“Last night, in my dreams, I was under the shadow 
Of the old maple tree close to the mill; 

Could see my old home by the green grassy meadow, 
And hear the sweet notes of the poor whippowil. 


“I would like one more view of the home of my 
childhood 
Before I make sail on Eternity’s sea; 
The school-house, the church, and the deep-tangled 
wildwood, 
But alas! for poor Jack, that never can be.” 


Down his bronzed, hardy cheek the warm tears were 
stealing— 
The smile of his boyhood, so pleasant and soft, 
Like the smile of an angel played over each feature, 
And the soul of the sailor was ordered aloft. 


+o 
FOUND OUT. 


Not long ago, a neighboring village was star- 
tled by the announcement that, for some time, 
the mail had been robbed at their post-office. 
Sums of money known to have been sent, never 
reached their destination, and letters containing 
only a part of the amount expected had been 
received by several persons; and it was quite a 
difficult matter to decide who was the offending 
party. 

The postmaster was a gentleman in high 
standing, possessing the entire confidence of the 
people, and it seemed impossible to suspect him 
for a moment. 

His assistant was a young man, just entering 
professional life at the bar, with a promising 
future before him, and, though a stranger, com- 
paratively, it was hard to suspect him of such a 
crime. 

But among the employees at the office was a 
lad about twelve years of age, who, though al- 
ways known and trusted as honest, at last was 
suspected of opening the letters. A detective 
who had been for some time quite active in 
searching for the criminal, decided to arrest the 
boy, and take him to Portland for trial, though 
the lad denied the charge, and declared he was 
innocent. 

After it was made known to him that he was 
to be taken away for trial, he asked the detective 
if he could go home to see his mother before 
leaving. He was told he could not be allowed 
to do so. 

“May I write her, then?” he asked. 

The detective replied that he could, and fur- 
nished him with pen and paper. 

When his message was finished, the officer 
took it from the boy’s hand and read it. When 
he had done so, he exclaimed,— 

“You may now go home to your mother; you 
are not the person J want.” 

His touching words so strongly indicated his 
innocence, that the officer took the responsibility 
of setting him at liberty. 

Cautiously the detective continued his efforts 
to find the guilty person. A secret plan, adroitlv 
conducted, in a short time brought the culprit 
to light. And, to the surpise and regret of 
many, it proved to be the young lawver. 

For a few dollars, he had risked his good 
name, his future prospects, ruined his character 
and position in soviety, and brought inexpressi- 
ble anguish to his home. 

He confessed his guilt, and was taken to 
Portland for trial; while the boy, with a happy 
heart, goes about his daily duties, in the con- 
sciousness that it is the best way to keep always 
before him the ninth Commandment. 

And I want all my readers to remember that 
thie wrong doer will, sooner or later, be found 
out in his crime. 

God sees and knows all we do, whether the 
great world finds it out or not. Let every cliild, 
therefore, obey him.—Gospel Banner. 


—_—__~@>—____ 
TAKING OF TICONDEROGA. 
The seizure of the important fortress of Ticon- 
deroga, by Col. Ethan Allen, on the tenth of 
fay, 1775, is thus related by himself: 


The first systematic and bloody attempt, at 
Lexington, to enslave America, thoroughly 
electrified my mind, and fully determined me to 
take a part with my country, and while I was 
wishing for an opportunity to signalize myself 
in its behalf, directions were privately sent to 
me from the then colony, now State, of Con- 
necticut, to raise the Green Mountain boys, and, 
if possible, with them to surprise and take the 
fortress of Ticonderoga. 

This enterprise I cheerfully undertook; and, 
after first guarding all the several passes that 
led thither, to cut off all intelligence between the 
garrison and the country, made a forced march 
from Bennington, and arrived at the lake oppo- 
site Ticonderoga on the evening of the 9th of 
May, 1775, with two hundred and thirty valiant 
Green Mountain boys; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that | procured boats to cross 
the lake. 

However, I landed eighty-three men near the 
garrison, and sent the boats back fer the rear 
guard, commanded by Col. Seth Warner; but 
the day began to dawn, and I found myself ne- 
cessitated to attack the fort before the rear could 
cross the lake; and, as it was hazardous, I har- 
angued the officers and soldiers in the manner 
following: 

“Friends and fellow-soldiers, you have, for a 





number of years past, been a scourge and terror 
to arbitrary powers. Your valor has been famed 
abroad, and acknowledged, as appears by the 
advice and orders to me from the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, to surprise and take the 
garrison now before us. 

“IT now propose to advance before you, and in 
person conduct you through the wicket gate; 
for we must, this morning, either quit our pre- 
tensions to valor, or possess ourselves of this 
fortress in a few minutes; and inasmuch as it is 
a desperate attempt, which none but the bravest 
of men dare undertake, I do not urge it on any 
man contrary to his will. You that will under- 
take voluntarily, poise your forelocks!” 

The men being at this time drawn up in three 
ranks, each poised his forelock. 1 ordered them 
to face to the right; and, at the head of the cen- 
tre file, marched them immediately to the wicket 
gate aforesaid, where I found a sentry posted, 
who instantly snapped his fusee at me. Iran 
immediately toward him, and he retreated 
through the covered way into the parade within 
the garrison, gave a hollo, and ran under bomb 
proof. 

My party, who followed me into the fort, I 
formed on the parade in such a manner as to 
face the barracks, which faced each other. The 
garrison being asleep, except the sentries, we 
wave three huzzas, which greatly surprised them. 
One of the sentries made a pass at one of my 
officers with a charged bayonet, and slightly 
wounded him. 

My first thought was to kill him with my 
sword, but, in an instant, I altered the design 
and fury of the blow to a slight cut on the side 
of the head; upon which he dropped his gun, 
and asked quarter, which I readily granted him, 
and demanded the place where the commanding 
officer slept. 

He showed me a pair of stairs in the front, 
which led up to a second story in the barracks, 
to which I immediately repaired, and ordered 
the commander, Capt. Delaplace, to come forth 
instantly, or I would sacrifice the whole garrison ; 
at which time the captain came immediately to 
the door, with his breeches in his hand, when I 
ordered him to deliver to me the fort, instantly; 
he asked me by what authority | demanded it. 
I answered him,— 

“In the name of the great Jehovah, and the 
Continental Congress!” 

The authority of Congress being very little 
known at that time, he began to speak again, 
but [ interrupted him, and, with my drawn 
sword near my head, again demanded an imme- 
diate surrender of the garrison; with which he 
then complied, and ordered his men to be forth- 
with paraded without arms, as he had given up 
the garrison. ; 
a 

HEROIC CONDUCT. 

A generous nature will venture any thing in 
the sudden impulse to save a human life. The 
act of the boy here mentioned would have been 
no more noble if he had succeeded in saving the 
child, or failed to save himself: 


At Bethel, Vt., a son of Mr. Levi Newton fell 
into the north branch of White River, just below 
the water-power of the village. 

Within fifty feet, the stream pours over a high 
dam into a boiling gorge, then hurries along a 
few yards to a second still higher dam, below 
which there is a series of cataracts to the junc- 
tion of the branch with the river. 

When it was known that a child was in this 
perilous passage, Edwin Burnet, a quiet young 
man of eighteen, stripped off his coat and bold- 
ly leaped in to save it. The rescuer swam out, 
clasped him, raised him from beweath the wa- 
ter, and was turning toward the bank, when 
both were flung head-foremost over the dam in- 
to the hissing vortex below. 

Not asign of the victims could be scen for 
perhaps a minute and a half, when young Bur- 
net was seen drawing himself out of the water 
by some bushes fifty rods below. He was se- 
verely bruised, but will receive no permanent 
injury. He lost the child, and gives this ac- 
count of his experience under water: 

Iwas holding the child out of the water be- 
fore me, and my impression is that he struck 
therock and I fell upon him. I lost hold of him 
at the first fall. 

Here my foot caught in a snag, and I thought 
I must be held there to drown, but managed to 
struggle away from it. I saw no light between 
the dams, but held my breath and went spin- 
ning along over the lower dam. I was conscious 
every instant, and now began to feel that 1 must 
draw in my breath, though I knew it was death 
to do so. 

But just at this instant I was thrown to the 
top of the water, and got a glorious breath of 
air before I was again swept under. It eame just 
in time to save me, and was the only breath I 
got during the whole time that I was going 
down. 

ee 


“CLING CLOSER TO THE ROCK, 
JOHNNY!” 

Here is a good little sermon on the three first 
verses, of the sixty-first psalm : 

A long railway train was crossing the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and began to descend a steep 
curve in a narrow cutting with speed that in- 
creased every moment. Suddenly, to the as- 
tonishment of the passengers, the steam whistle 
screamed out, and the brakes were vigorously 
applied, but without apparent effect. 

What was the cause? 

Just as the engine had begun to turn the 
curve, the engineer saw a little girl and her baby 
brother playing on the track. In a moment the 


cars would be on them; the shriek of the whis- 
tle startled the little girl, and every ege looking 
over could see them. 

Close to the rail, in the upright rock, was a 





into this niche, and as the cars came thunder- 
ing by, the passengers, holding their breath, 
heard the voice of the little sister, on the other 
side of the cars, ring out,— 

“Cling close to the rock, Johnny! 
to the rock, Johnny!” 

And the little creature snuggled in and put 
his head as close to the corner of the rock as pos- 
sible, while the heavy cars whirled past him! 
The passengers all kept their eyes on him till 
the last car was past. And many were the 
moist eyes that gazed, and many a silent thanks- 
giving went up to Heaven. 

In a few hours the cars stopped at a station, 
where an old man and his son got out of the 
cars. He had eome so far with his child, who 
was coming to an Eastern city to live, while the 
aved father was to turn back to his home. All 
the dangers that would harass the son seemed 
to crowd into the heart of the father, as he stood 
holding the hand of his boy—just now to part 
with him. 

He choked, and the tears filled his eyes, and all 
he could say was,— 

“Cling close to the rock, Johnny!” 

He wrung the hand of his child, and the pas- 
sengers left him standing alone. 


Cling close 


—_——__+o>—___—__ 

AN OLD GENTLEMAN’S FIRST RIDE. 
We have seen men living within twenty miles 
of Niagara and Mount Washington, who had 
never visited them, and had no desire to visit 
them. They wondered what people could see 
in these great works of nature to induce them 
to travel so far and spend so much money. 
So there are a few men living on the line of a 
railroad, who have never been in the cars. Here 
is an account of one of this sort making his first 
experiment, which he never repeated: 


The Midland Railroad has penetrated a section 
of country where the locomotive is still a novelty 
to the old settlers. A day or two since an old 
inhabitant of one of the secluded vales through 
which the Midland winds its course, clad in 
homespun, with his noonday lunch deposited in 
one of his capacious pockets, got aboard a train 
at one of the small stations. 

The air of innocent wonderment with which 
he surveyed the interior of the car before ven- 
turing to-arrange himself in a seat, indicated 
that an excursion by rail was an event in his ex- 
perience. Presently “toot, toot,” sounded the 
signal to be off, and the train gradually gathered 
its way again. 

The venerable countryman exhibited evident 
signs of uneasiness as the speed increased, glanc- 
ing from one end of the car to the other, up to 
the roof, and then out of the window, at the 
same time drawing himself nervously to the in- 
side extremity of the seat. 

Finally the door at the forward end of the car 
opened to admit the conductor on his round 
after the way fare. The sudden clatter of the 
wheels over the iron rails that reached the ears 
of the astonished travellér completely overcame 
his self-possession. 

Springing from the seat, he grasped the con- 
ductor by both arms, and with an imploring 
expression and agonized tone that sounded 
above the din, exclaimed,— 

“For Heaven’s sake, captain, whoa up! and 
stop the wagon; I guess I’ll get out and walk 
over to Squire Johnson’s; it’s shorter cross 
lots. 

The conductor pacified the terrified passenger 
with kindly assurances, declining to receive dou- 
ble or treble fare, which was gencrously tender- 
ed, until the train reached the station, when the 
old gentleman went over one side of the plat- 
form, as soon as the cars had come to a stand, 
with an alacrity that was surprising in one of 
his years. 

When safely landed again on terra firma, he 
took a glance from the rear of the train to the 
locomotive, drew a long breath, and remarked 
that riding didn’t agree with him much, and 
brought on the rheumatics. 
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THE DRUNKARD AND THE APPLE 
SAUCE. 


Some time ago we printed an account of a 
hardened drinker, reformed through seeing his 
dramseller’s little daughter bring in a pair of 
new shoes, and remembering that his own chil- 
dren were barefoot. Here is an incident some- 
thing like it: 


“Did you ever hear, sir, how it was that Ed- 
wards, the mason, gave up drinking?” said a 
workingman to my father, one day, when he 
was talking to him about the evils of intemper- 
ance. 

“No,” said my father; “how was it?” 

“Well, one day, Edwards was drinking in a 
public house, when the landlord’s wife came to 
call her husband to his dinner. 

“*What’s for dinner?’ said the man. 

“**Roast goose,’ replied his wife. 

“Ts there apple sauce?’ he asked. 

““*No,’ she answered. 

“*Well, go and make some. 
without upple sauce.’ 

“When the woman had left the room to pre- 
pare this delicacy, Edwards was so impressed by 
the scene he had witnessed, that, fur the first 
time in his life, he began to think what a fool 
he had been. 

“*Here’s this man,’ said he to himself, ‘can’t 
eat his dinner of roast goose without apple sauce, 
while my poor wife and children at home are 
glad to vet a herring for their dinners, and very 
often can’t have even that. Whose money, I 
should like to know, goes to provide this fellow 
with good things? Mine, and that of other poor 
fools like me. Well, what’s done can’t be un- 





I won’t eat goose 





little niche, out of which a = of rock had 
he baby was thrust 


been blasted. In an instant t 


done. It’s no use crying over spilt milk, but 
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my expense.” So he paid his reckoning, ang 
walked out of that public house, never to enter 
it again.” 

The same thing is going on in thousands of 
public houses all over the country; the landlord 
and his wife and children feasting on the best of 
every thing, and the poor, tipsy fools who: pay 
for it, having scarcely enough to keep themselves 
from starving. 

+o» 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


A census-taker going his round last fal] 
stopped at an elegant brick dwelling-house, the 
exact locality of which is no business of ours, 
He was received by a stiff, well-dressed lady 
who could well be recognized as a widow of 
some years’ standing. 

On learning the mission of her visitor, the Ja. 
dy invited him to take a seat in the hall. Hay. 
ing arranged himself into a working position, 
he inquired for the number of persons in the 
family of the lady. 

“Fight, sir,” replied the lady, “including my. 
self ” 

“Very well—vour age, madam.” 

“My age, sir,” replied the lady, with a piere- 
ing, dignified look. “I conceive it’s none of 
your business what my age might be—you are 
inquisitive, sir.” 

The law compels me, madam, to take the age 
of every person in the ward—it’s my duty to 
make the inquiry.” 

“Well, if the law compels you to ask, I pre- 
sume it compels me to answer. I am between 
thirty and forty.” 

“T presume that means thirty-five.” . 

“No, sir, it means no such thing—I am only 
thirty-three years of age.” . 

“Very well, madam,” putting down the fig. 
ures,““‘just as you say. Now for the ages of the 
children, commencing with the youngest, if you 
please.” 

“Josephine, my youngest, is ten years of age.” 

“Josephine—pretty name—ten.”” 

“Minerva was twelve, last week.” 

“Minerva—captivating—twelve.” 

“Cleopatra Elvira has just turned fifteen.” 

“Cleopatra Elvira—charming—fifteen.” 

“Angelina is eighteen, sir; just eighteen.” 

“Angelina—favorite name—eighteen.” 

“My eldest and only married daughter, sir, 
Anna Sophia, is a little over twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five, did you say?” 

“Yes, sir. Is there any thing remarkable :in 
her being of that age?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say that there is; but is it 
not remarkable that you should be her mother, 
when you were only eight years of age?” 

About that time the census-taker was observed 
running out of the house, why, we cannot say. 
It was the last time he pressed a lady to give 
her exact age. 
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A SCOTCHMAN SILENCED. 


The Scotch have a genuine national pride, and 
think both their country and nation in some re- 
spects a little above all others. It does no harm 
for overmuch pride and confidence to have a fall 
occasionally, at least when a Scotchman is pick- 
ing flaws with the country where he has found 
ahome. The following is a good instance: 


The late venerable Gulian C. Verplanck was, 
one evening many years ago, before the days of 
the Hudson River Railroad, on board one of the 
night-boats, in company with his friends, Gen. 
Winfield Scott and William Wilson, the Scotch 
bookseller of Poughkeepsie. 

At the supper-table quite a spirited discussion 
took place, between the General and Wilson, re- 
specting the habits of Americans, whose man- 
ners were nowhere seen under more unfavorable 
aspects than on board the Hudson River steam- 
boats, where passengers would rush to the sup- 
per-table like so many famished wolves. 

The discussion was brought to a close by Wil- 
son, who,—pointing to.a lean, hungry fellow at 
the other end of the table, who was rapidly 
clearing off every thing within his reach,—ex- 
claimed, in a triumphant manner,— 

“Now, sir, in all Scotland yeu could not find 
such an ill-mannered, greedy fellow as that ca- 
daverous, raw-boned Yankee yonder!” 

The words were scarcely out of Wilson's 
mouth when, clear and distinct above the clatter 
of the crockery, rose the voice of the greedy pas- 
senger, saying, in broad Scotch,— 

“Waiter, hue ye ony mar fash?’ (fish). 

The roar of laughter which. followed settled 
the question. Wilson had nothing more to say 
en the subject. 





SENSIBLE CONCLUSION. 

Young men are very likely to. keep the traits 
of character they had in boyhood, and if a boy 
does well at home and at school, an employer is 
generally ready to take him on trust. The 
Child's Paper gives a case in point: 

“Sir,” said a lad, coming down a wharf in 
Boston, and addressing a well-known merchant, 
“sir, have you any berth for me in your ship? I 
want to earn something.” 

“What can you do?” asked the gentleman. 

“I can try my best to do whatever I am put 
to,” answered the boy. 

“What have you done?” 

“I have sawed and split all mother’s wood for 
nigh two years.” 

“What have you not done?” asked the gentle 
man, which was a quecr sort of question. 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy, after a mo 
ment’s pause, “I have not whispered once in 
school for a whole year.” 

“Thats enough,” said the gentleman, “you 
may ship aboard this vessel, and I hope to see 
you master of her, some day. A boy who can 
master a wood-pile and bridle jis tongue must 





that fellow sha’n’t dine off roast goose again at 





be made of good stuff.” 
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TELL ME, MAMMA. 


“Mamma, when you were a little girl, 
Did everybody say, 

‘Here, child, come put your bonnet on 
Before you go to play?’ 


“And if you ran, or jumped, mamma, 
Or laughed aloud in joy, 

Did they call you ‘such a little romp,’ 
Or worse, a ‘great tom-boy?’ 


“And did you ever tear your frock? 
Or soil your apron white? 

Or break your shoe-strings—lose your comb— 
And look, ‘so like a fright?’ 


“Did you ever spill your ink at school, 
‘And blot your copy-book? 

Miss in your class, and quite deserve 
The teacher’s sternest look? 


“Did sums you tried get tangled up 
Until you scarcely knew 

If four times one were four or eight— 
Or answers false or true? 


“Could you a/ways tell a verb or noun, 
In every form or place? 

And conjugate through all the moods, 
‘And ail the tenses trace? 


“Did you ever say the Torrid Zone 
Produced but ice and snow? 

That capes were /ofty strips of land, 
And promontories /ow? 


“And compositions—say. mamma! 
Were they your heart’s delight? 
When J on wings of fancy soar, 
I find no place to ‘light. 


“And did you never used to long 
To throw aside your book, 

And hunt for bird’s nests in the wood, 
Or shells beside the brook? 


“Mamma, I think e’en little girls 
See many anxious hours, 

And school-day troubles often prove 
Sad thorns amid the flowers.” 


+e 
For the Companion. 
NINA’S HIDING-PLACE. 


The children were all in the lane playing they 
were gipsies. The boys were trying to make a 
tent with two clothes-poles, 2 board, a rake and 
a broom-handle, with an old shawl to cover over 
the whole. 

The girls were bringing stones for a fireplace, 
and hunting for pieces of broken crockery for 
dishes. 

All was going on nicely when Ruth felt a drop 
on her nose. She looked up, and saw a large 
black cloud almost overhead. 

“Why-e-e!” she exclaimed, “it’s 
rain!” 

All the children stopped and looked up, and 
the black cloud sent down more bright drops. 

Faster and faster they came, and the children 
hastily gathered their playthings together, and 
began to run towards the house. 

But the lane was long, and before they reached 
the house the rain came down as if determined 
to give them a shower-bath. 

They rushed in, panting, screaming and laugh- 
ing—as noisy a set of little gipsies as ever was 
seen, 

“Where’s Nina?” asked the mother. 
“Here I are!” answered a child, whose curly 
head just then appeared in the doorway. “I 
wentback after my pockyhankerchef.” 
“Why, you poor child,” said the motner, 
“you're just as wet as you can be, aren’t you?” 
“O, no, she’s only just damp enough to iron,” 
said Ned, feeling of her dress. 
“Why, Ned Mont-gom-ery!” exclaimed Nina, 
“T can’t be ironed like a sheet! I’m alive!” 
When the children had dried their clothes, 
they began to consider. what. they should do 
next. There were seven of them,—Ned, Her- 
bert, Clara hnd little Nina, with their three cous- 
ins, Victor, Ruth and Willie. The three cousins 
had come to spend the afternoon. 
“Aren’t you sorry it rains?” * “What shall we 
do?” asked one and another. 
“Let’s do as they do in Spain,” suggested Ned. 
“What's that?” asked Nina, very much inter- 
ested. 
“They let it rain,” answered Ned. 
“Pooh!” said Nina; “they can’t help their- 
selves.” 
Victor proposed a game of hide and seek in 
the great kitchen, and after obtaining mamma’s 
consent, the whole party adjourned to Bridget’s 
domain. Bridget had gone to see her cousin, so 
the coast was clear. 
Herbert was blindfolded, turned around three 
times and placed in a corner with his face to the 
wall, and the others began to hide. 
Clara crept under the table, Victor got into 


going to 


board, Willie got up on a broad shelf in the cel- 
lar-way, and Ned was just going to square him- 
self under the stove, when little Nina whispered, 
anxiously,—“O, hide me first, please.” 

Ned stoppod and looked all around for a nice 
place. 

There was an old-fashioned brick oven which 
nobody used now, and he thought he would put 
her in there. So he opened the door carefully 
and lifted her so she could creep in. 

He then shut the door and opened the damper 
that was in it, so Nina could peep out. 

Then he crept into his own hiding-place and 
called “Coop!” 

There was a great deal of laughing and shout- 
ing, as Herbert discovered one after another, till 
all were found but Nina. No one knew where 
she was, but Ned. 

So they all hunted for her, and Nina was peep- 
ing out of the damper all the time. 

At length they said, “Call ‘coop,’ Nina.” 

So Nina called “Coop,” very softly, and when 


she saw how puzzled they looked, she laughed 


Le CERCLE—the new and interesting Field Game—is 
meeting with fine success. For an out-door game it has 
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aloud. 
Then they all rushed to the oven, and opened 
It was their time to laugh now. 


the door. 





There was little Nina on her hands and knees, 
her pretty light dress and apron covered with 
soot and dust, and a great black spot on her 
nose, where she had rubbed it against the oven 
door in peeping out. 
While the ehildren were laughing, mamma 
opened the door, and she, too, thought it a fun- 
ny sight. When they had enjoyed the fun 
enough, mamma picked her out with the ends of 
her fingers, and led her away to be washed and 
dressed. 
But she told the children never to meddle with 
the oven again. 
oe 
THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 
“Poor Sarah Lec is dead,” said a child, coming 
in from school. There was a shade of sadness 
on her young face. “Teacher told us about it. 
She died last night; and we were all so sorry!” 
“What we call death,” said her mother, “is 
only rising into a new and higher life. Thesoul 
eannot die. It lives in this world for a little 
while in a body of flesh, such as you and [ have. 
Then it puts off its body, and goes to live ina 
new and more beautiful world than this.” 
“But isn’t it dreadful to die? Teacher said 
something about death being awful.” 
“There is nothing very awful in going to sleep, 
is there?” . 
“No. It’s nice to go to sleep when you are 
tired.” 
“Death is only a sleep, from which we awake 
in another world. We sink away peacefully, 
every thing fading from sight and thought, and 
so pass into the sleep of death. The terrors of 
which so many speak are all imaginary. They 
have no existence. The sleep of death is calm, 
and sweet, and tranquil. Nature’s tired child 
only lies down to rest for the last time; and 
then, after a quiet slumber, awakens to a new 
and happier life.” 
“And is that all?” said the child,» wonder- 
ingly. 
“That is all,” the mother answered. 
“And is there no dreadful darkness and awful 
pain?” 
“No, dear. Only a sweet sleep and a peaceful 
awaking in the morning of our_eternal life. It 
is not death of which we should be afraid, but 
sin that will make life, in the world to which we 
go by death, happy or miserable. Of that we 
should be much afraid.” 


—_+o—_____. 


AN industrious old man in eastern Connccti- 
cut, whose early education was neglected, has 
put out a sign announcing, “Goin’ out white- 
washin’ done in here.” 


MontH is the sole unrhymable monosyllable 
in the English language.—Hzchange. 
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Chiidsen Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PaIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 





Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND Trvtu of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical | 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 


Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 





Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 
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the sink closet, Ruth hid behind the ironing- 





“Sally, pray tell me a rhyme for month! 
Thirtainly, thir, I’ll tell it a¢ onthe.” 


"You tn's Companions and Magazines bound by C. 
HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston. u—iw 


A charming book for Boys, teaching the proper and | No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. ... 
improper uses of mgney. 
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The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 





are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 


of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 


| upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. l contains one and one-half quires extra as- 


| sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 


Price, postpald....ccccece 50 cts. 
Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match; also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated, Pen-holder, ivory paper- 


| folder, and six steel pens. 


Piles, POntgelh.<cccoccoseed $1 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
-- Corner of Arch. 


The amount « f deposits received in this Institution for 

1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of over T $200,000. 

Tt also has a ve a paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31 

The ‘public should ame rthat this is the only Sav- 


ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all og 


n the 
in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 


for each and every full calendar month it remains 
Bank; 


de posit thre «© Or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever. 


By the above it will be seen that the 
Mergantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the c ommonw: ealth. 22 21 2w 
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Fishing Tackle. 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
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Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retau. A.A. WALKER, linporte r, 

a 3 322 Ww ashington 8t., Boston. 


YOUR NAME-—-Cut in Stencil, any style nee, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible ‘Ink, or a Steel 
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For the Companion. 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 

This term is generally applied to the picture- 
writing on Egyptian monuments, though it is 
also sometimes used of the ancient Mexican 
inscriptions, and of any. writing in which the 
figures of various objects are used instead of 
letters. The word is derived from two Greek 
words, hieros and glypho, meaning sacred and 
to carve. The characters are called sacred en- 
fravings, because they were used only by the 
Egyptian priests. 

Egyptian monuments are usually covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions; but, as all those have 
been dead for ages who used this picture-writ- 
ing, it seemed a hopeless task to try to interpret 
the inscriptions. It seemed as if the case would 
be the same with these as with the Etruscan 
writing, only two words of which have ever 
been explained—“ril avril,” which are supposed 
to mean, lived years. 

But in 1799, a stone key was discovered to the 
hieroglyphies. During the French expedition 
to Egypt, an artillery officer discovered at Ro- 
setta a slab of dark stone, which now goes by 
the name of the “Rosetta stone.” On this slab 
were three lines of inscription. The upper line 
was in the hieroglyphic, or sacred character, the 
middle line in the popular writing of the Egyp- 
tians, the lower line in Greek. 

Many persons could, of course, understand 
the Greck, and this stated that all the inserip- 
tions had the same meaning. After the victory 
of the English at Alexandria, the Rosetta stone 
fell into the hands of an English gentleman, and 
is now deposited in the British Museum. 

Other valuable monuments of Egyptian ree- 
ords on papyrus were obtained at the same 
time; but the little Rosetta stone was by far the 
most important. Scholars now felt sure that, 
by comparing the hieroglyphics with the Greek 
text, they would find the clue to the principle 
by which they could interpret all the inserip- 
tions. But this work proved to be by no means 
an easy one. It is only quite lately that the 
hieroglyphies have been fully made out. 

The first step in the process was made by a 
French scholar, Sylvestre de Sacy. He set to 
work to find out the proper names, and sue- 
ceeded in pointing out three groups, which con- 
tain the names of Ptolemy, Benenice and Alex- 
ander. 

The second step was taken by a Swede, named 
Akerblad, who distinguished the letters which 
composed these groups, and thirteen others, and 
was thus able to prepare an alphabet with a 
large number of signs. 

The next who dived into the secrets of hicro- 
glyphics was Thomas Young, a learned English 
physician. He found that the names of sove- 
reigns were always encircled by rings. 

He noticed that the figure of the lion, which 
is second in Cleopatra’s name, is fourth in Ptol- 
emy’s. Itis hence plain that a lion stands for 
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the letter L. So, also, the first figure in Ptol- 
emy’s name and the fifth in Cleopatra is evi- 
dently P. Young was a shrewd guesser but he 
did not solve the mystery; for he made the grand 
mistake of supposing that all the characters 
represented letters, as in the above instances the 
lion represented L, and the mat or blind, P, 
which is not the case. 

The name which is most closely connected 
with the explanation of hicroglyphics is that of 
a Frenchman—Champollion. He seemed to be 
born for this purpose, for, in 1807, when only 
seventeen, he laid before his teachers a speci- 
men of a great work which he intended to write, 
on the language, writing and religion of the 
Egyptians. He made the important discovery 
that all hieroglyphic characters are not of the 
same kind. While some stand for letters and 
syllables, others represent certain actions or 
ideas. Thus, in an inscription from the temple 
of Minerva, at Sais, the pictures of an infant, an 
old man, « hawk, a fish and a river-horse, are 
understood to express the idea, “All you who 
come into the world, and go out of it, know this, 
that the gods hate impudence.” This could not 
be the case if each character only represented a 
letter or syllable. 

Champollion died early, as also did his Italian 
pupils, Rosellini and Salvolini. They were fol- 
lowed by a young German, still living, named 
Lepsius. He found that tae two hundred or 
more hieroglyphic signs did not all stand for 
different sounds, but that there were, on an 
average, two signs for each sound. The Egyp- 
tians sometimes preferred a horizontal, some- 
times a long, sometimes a broad figure, accord- 
ing to the taste or convenience of the writer. 

French, Swedish, English, Italfan and German 
scholars have thus all been engaged in inter- 
preting the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Each new 
inquirer has taken a step in advance. The re- 
ward of their labors has been a rich but perplex- 
ing store of ancient history. In another paper 
I will explain the principles and some of the 
characters of this mode of writing. 








VARIETY. 


A ROBIN FIGHT. 
Squirrels have a great fondness for birds’ eggs, 
and on Boston Common and in the Philadelphia 
squares, drove away the birds by destroying 
their nests. But they sometimes get the worst 
of it in fighting with the birds, as in the follow- 
ing instance, from the Geneva Courier: 


We witnessed a battle, the other day, so sin- 
gular in its nature as to deserve mention. On 
one of our principal streets, a robin had built 
its nest in a tree. In the nest were three or four 
eggs, which tempted the appetite of a squirrel 
who chanced to spy them. He made araid on 
the nest, and was just about preparing for a 
sumptuous feast, when the proprietor of the in- 
vaded domicil arrived. Seeing what was going 
on, the robin made a dive at the squirrel, inflict- 
ing a wound with his beak. 
Then ensued one of the most lively scrimmag- 
es ever witnessed. 
Up and down the tree, with the rapidity of 
lightning, ran the squirrel, the robin in hot pur- 
suit. From one limb and branch to another 
they darted, both chattering and chirping in the 
utmost excitement. The robin would fly off a 
rod or so, and then dart, like an arrow from a 
how, for the squirrel, inflicting telling wounds. 
It was soon evident that the squirrel was getting 
the worst of it, and he thought so too, for he 
finally forsook the tree for the ground, and beat 
a hasty retreat. He didn’t allow much grass to 
grow under his feet, as he made tracks for safe 
quarters. 
The robin, apparently satisfied with having 
driven her antagonist from the field, did not 
give further pursuit, but returned to her nest in 
a very flustrated state. Her victory was signal, 
and she is doubtless now reflecting over it with 
self-satisfied equanimity. 

a 


ROUGH EDUCATION. 


The father of Matthias was a stern Arctic par- 
ent, and brought up his son in the way he should 
zo. When the dreaded south-west wind was 
driving the breakers high over the rocks at 
Clashavn, he would place his son in the kayak 
(canoe,) and throw him into the surf. The lit- 
tle fellow, with the double paddle in his hand, 
would watch his opportunity, and right himself 
as he descended, and then triumphantly paddle 
through the boiling sea to the little haven 
where the canoes land. People used to say to 
Matthias, “You will drown your boy,” to which 
remark this sage hunter of seals and white bears 
replied, “If the boy cannot right a kayak ina 
stormy sea, he cannot kill a seal; and if he can- 
not kill a seal, he cannot live in Greenland, in 
which case he might just as well die.” 





sttienes - 
A COLD IN HIS HEAD. 

Mr. Jones was afflicted, and thus he told his 

sorrow : : 

My dabe is Jodes—Daddle Jodes. I ab the 


bost biserable bad udder the sud. I ab eterdally 
catchig code, so that I dever cad talk plaid. I 





ber ad widter it’s all the sabe. I breathe 
through by bouth frob Jaduary to Decebher, 
frob the begiddig to the edd of the year. I’ve 
tried every systeb of bedicid, but id vaid. All 
kides of teas, broths, ad old wibbid dostrums 
have bid tried. I’ve swallowed edough of theb 
to drowd be; but it’s do use. Dodthig udder 
heaved cad keep by feet warb; dothig keeps be 
frob catchig code. 





SAFELY GUARDED. 

Tigers are not supposed to have much affec- 
tion, even for their keepers; but one brought by 
an English regiment from India, one day stood 
guard over his keeper when drunk, and would 
suffer no one to touch him: 


An amusing scene occurred the other day, at 
the citadel of Dover, England. The 102d regi- 
ment have a very fine tiger, just come to the 
country with the regiment from India.* He is 
very tame, and is daily taken for a walk, and he 
also goes round the mess-table, getting tid-bits. 
The other day his keeper got the worse for 
drink, and made his way to the den, fearing de- 
tection. An officer, seeing the man lying asleep, 
and the tiger sitting by him, sent for the picket, 
who at any other time can do what they please 
with the beast. The moment they attempted to 
get near the keeper, the tiger growled, and very 
soon let them see they must keep off. For two 
honrs the tiger kept guard over his keeper, who, 
on awakening, was surprised to see no one 
dared come near his charge. 


a ee 
HOW HE CALLED FOR. HIS DINNER. 


Learn # little bit of Frencli before you attempt 
to satisfy your hunger‘at a Parisian restaurant. 
An American who went to get his dinner in 
Paris could think of no-¥ ‘plirase in which 
to give his order. He onl w a few stray 
words, but. was unable to” put then. together 
properly... BS i 

At last ‘W¥e:.stammered “ap faim,” but 
pronounced’ the last word so that the waiter un- 
derstood liitn te say, ‘J’ ai femme,” and suppos- 
ing that We-wielied to wait for a femalé:compan- 
ion, left him. 

After waiting a long time, seeihg that the 
waiter did not seem disposetf’to attend to his 
wants, and thinking that he must have made 
some mistake in the grammatical construction 
of his sentence, the man rang again, and this 
time said to the waiter, “Je suis faim, pronounc- 
ing the last word femme, as before. 

The waiter started in astonishment, and hav- 
ing surveyed the man from head to foot, hast- 
ened to the cashier and assured him that the 
big-whiskered fellow at table No. 8 must be in- 
sane, “for he says he’s a woman.” 
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BASE BALL, . 
A1r—'The Old Oaken Bucket." 
How dear to the heart is the green-covered ball field, 

Where good rival captains their men rightly place, 
The pitcher, the catcher, the right field and left field, 
The good men, the true men, wno guard well each 

base! 
The short stop so lively, the centre field peas | 

The ball and the striker, who aims to send high! 
But dearer than all to the hearts of good fielders, 

Is the leathern-clad base ball we cateh on the fly, 
The jolly old base ball, the weil-covered base ball, 
The leathern-clad base ball we catch on the fly. 

Optic’s Magazine. 


<eeinnasisilimtiiicmataia 
WITTY. 


It is related that as some friends of Campbell, 
the author of Hohenlinden, were leaving his 
room after a late supper, one of the number had 
the misfortune to fall down a long flight of 
stairs. The poet, alarmed by the noise, opened 
the door and inquired,— 

“What's that?” 

“Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly,” was the imme- 
diate reply of his fallen friend. 

Sheridan remarked, in Brean onan d lan- 
guage, onentering a crowded committee room,— 
“Will some member move that I may take the 
chair?” 





PETITION OF BIRDS. 


The blue bird, robin, wren, lark, jay, and other 
songsters, having come a very long Way to give 
a free concert in May and June, do most hum- 
bly pray that you will not drwe us away with 
guns and stones, nor destroy our little stores of 
eggs. 
When other bands of music come out to play, 
you do not drive them away with sticks and 
stones, but would rather pay them to remain. 
Now, all we ask is a few worms and grubs, 
which destroy your fruits, with now and then a 
few cherries. 
Grant our petition, and we will wish you good 
fortune and long life. 





> 





P0O-AN-CHEW, in the conventional Chinese 
characters, meant Anson Burlingame; and 
Ching-chi-choong-jen--tachen further expressed 
that he was.a “minister of heavy responsibil- 
ities.” 

We hope his title had nothing to do with 
shortening the poor man’s life. 


In the light of modern achievements, Puck’s 
promise to King Oberon, to “put a girdle round 
about the earth in ferty minutes,” docs not seem 
so impossible of accomplishment, after all. A 
few days since a telegram was sent to Paris from 
New York, and an answer returned in five min- 
utes. 


C. B. says: “It is devil-like to return evil for 
good. It is beast-like to return evil for evil. It 
is man-like to return good for good. It is God- 





tried every thig id the world to prevedt it; sub- 





like to return good for evil.” 


“Shoo Fly.” 


There is an insect widely known, 
Much talked of ‘mong both low and high; 
Just what itis no one has shown: 
The name they give it is—"Shoo Fly.” 
It is in almost every mouth, 
Most every where we hear the cry— 
If we go East, West, North, or South, 
“Don't bother me—Shoo Fly! Shoo Fly!’ 
“Don't bother us,"’ the Bors reply, 
“We're after a new Stit oF CLotHes! 
Don't bother us—Shoo Fly! Shoo Fly! 
We're bound to buy them at Fenno's." 
27—lw 
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Hasirt, if not necessity, make a Hair Dressing inaig 
pensable to many. The new “V/GOR,” which pr. 
AYER'S laboratory issues, is one of the most delightful 
we have ever used. It restores not only the color, byt 
gloss and luxuriance to faded and grey hair. %i-tw 
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3 Beautiful Photographs mailed for only 5 
cts. Address N. E. Pictvre Co., Plaistow, N.H. 27-3y 


LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST ! 


Enterprise, Industry, Tact, Liberality 
and the Best TALENT, have for over Twenty Years been 


freely used upon 
MOORE’S 


Rural New-Yorker. 


And as a result it is now, pre-eminently, the Largest, 
Best and Cheapest ILLUSTRATED RURAL, LiTERary and 
FAMILY WEEKLY in the world. ‘Tens of thousands of 
wide-awake Peovle, all over the Continent, take and ad- 
mire the RuRAL for its superior ABILITY, VALUE, ILirs 
TRATINS, STYLE, ETC. 


THE PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 

For ple,an Exch says: ‘The Rvrat is the 
most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, W dely Circulated 
and Heartily Welcomed Paper, as a whole, which now 
finds its way among the People." 

The RuraL New-YorkKER is invaluable to all Farmers, 
Horticulturists, &c. As a LITERARY and FAMILY Paper 
it is superior, while its epitome of the News, and 
PORTS OF THE MA: KETS, Crops, &c., are full and relia 
ble. owe’ | reader of the YouTH's COMPANION, who 
wants another first-clars paper, should take the Rrra, 
whichis National in Character and Objects, and has 4 
Continental Circulation. 

VOL. XXII. begins July 2. Try it! Only $150 p»rvol 
ume of 26 Numbers, or $3 per year. Less to clubs. Sc» 
SCRIBE Now!. Address 

27-lw D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York, 
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FUN FOR THE MILLION! 














WE WILL SEND 


THE TOMAHAWK 


—FOR— 


TEN CENTS 
FROM 
July to January 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





The best, the most popular, the cheapest. 
Specimens, two cents—NONE FREF. Address 


; A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Conn. 
7i—lw 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S 
New Juvenile Books. 


ELM ISLAND STORIES—No. 5. 
THE 


YOUNG SHIP-BUILDERS 
Of Elm Island. 
By REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
“THE HEROES OF MUSIC.” 


THE TONE MASTERS. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOPRANO." 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
“DICKENS IN A NEW DRESS.” 


DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS. 
For School and Home Amusement. 
Br W. ELIOT FETTE, A. M. 

Illustrated. $1 50. 


Contains 45 selections from the Writings of Dickens, 
adapted to all ages. 


(2 Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PvuB.isuxrs, Boston 
-—iw 


~*~ ‘THE ‘Boys’ 














STAR by 


* * 
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* 
Clothing Store! 


FENNO’S OLD STAND, 


19 and 22 Dock Square (up stairs). 


THE ONLY ONE PRICE 
Clothing Store in Dock Square. 


Call and examine our new line of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


and see our prices. Every article is marked in plus 
figures, and no deviation. "uw 


VINEGAR, dite Mats ne 
LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, without using 


drugs. For Circular, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Mak- 
er, Cromwell, Conn. l-ly 
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